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ARM TRACTORS propelled by gasoline or kero- 
sene were used first for general farm work in the 
northern part of the Great Plains. 

The gas-driven tractor for motive power on the 
farm is still in process of development, has not yet 
found its place on many farms where it doubtless 
would be an advantage, and many farmers are in 
doubt whether one would prove profitable or desir- 
able for them. 

The leading questions about tractors which most 
farmers contemplating their use want answered are: 
What are their advantages and disadvantages? 

What size machine will it be best to buy? 

How much will it cost? 

What will it cost to operate it? 

Can a farmer or his help, with a working know]- 
edge of ordinary farm machinery only, operate a 
tractor successfully? 

How much and what kind of work will it do? 

How long will it last with reasonable care? 

To what extent will it displace horses? 

What advantages has the tractor over horses? 

What extra implements or attachments will be 
needed and what will be their cost? 

These and other questions are discussed in this 
bulletin and answered so far as possible from the 
experiences of more than 300 Dakota farmers. 
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FIRST USED IN THE NORTHWEST. 


AS TRACTORS first came into general use for farm 
work in the northern portion of the Great 
Plains. Their introduction in this region came 
when great areas of new land were being opened 
Gi up for settlement, and millions of acres of virgin 
prairie were being broken. Horses were scarce and 
high priced in this territory, and little feed was available. Prairie 
breaking with horses and oxen, both of which were used extensively 
in this work, was tedious. The great returns from a crop of flax 
or wheat from a large acreage of this newly turned land were sufli- 
cient to warrant the investment of considerable capital in an at- 
tempt to make a winning. 

The earliest gas-tractor outfits, usually pulling from 6 to 12 or 14 
breaker bottoms, offered a means of putting under cultivation at a 
very rapid rate this virgin land. The returns from the acreage 
planted by the use of the early outfits were such as to lead thousands 
of settlers to borrow money for the purchase of gas-tractor outfits. 

Inefficient operation, however, with overloading, delays for repairs, 
crude machines, crop failures, and other difficulties, soon served to 
discredit the gas tractor for farm work in the eyes of a large per- 
centage of farmers. Within a few years horses were bought, colts 
were raised, and much of the work which had been done previously 
by the large tractor outfits was performed by horses. Many of the 
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large tractors which had been bought at great expense were sent to 
the junk heap, and most of the owners and their neighbors were con- 
vinced that the tractor was unprofitable for farm operations. As 
a consequence, while farm tractors were developed and improved 
rapidly, and increased in numbers in other localities, their employ- 
ment in this territory, where conditions were at first exceptionally 
favorable for their use, was discontinued very largely. 


SMALLER AND BETTER TRACTORS MADE. 


As a result of the experience with the large tractor outfits in the 
area mentioned, manufacturers rapidly improved their machines, 
and at the same time there was a decided tendency to produce smaller 
and less expensive outfits. While at first a six-plow machine had 
been considered small, within a year or two most of the outfits being 
produced pulled less than six plows. Many machines pulling only 
two plows were manufactured and sold, while three- and four-plow 
outfits became quite common. A tractor which, a few years before 
had been considered small, soon came to be considered large for gen- 
eral farm purposes. 

For two or three years following the passing of the large tractor, 
farmers in the Northwest were very skeptical in their attitude to- 
ward the smal! outfits, and sales of these machines were decidedly 
limited. Within the past two or three years, however, there has been 
a reawakening of interest in the gas tractor on the part of farmers 
in the northern Great Plains region.' To meet the demand for 
information, the data contained in detailed reports received from over 
300 owners of modern tractors in the States of North Dakota and 
South Dakota have been summarized and are presented in the fol- 


lowing pages. 
FACTS AND FIGURES FROM ACTUAL SERVICE. 


The intention is to present the most important facts and figures 
reported by experienced tractor users for the benefit of men who are 
considering the purchase of tractors for use on their own farms. 
The figures contained herein have been taken from reports received 
during the fall of 1917 and the spring and fall of 1918. 








1In order to be prepared to answer igaeuitiiain relating to the economic value of the 
tractor for farm work, the Office of Farm Management has endeavored since the first in- 
troduction of tractors to keep in touch with their development and performance in all 
parts ef the country, and in connection with this investigation has collected data from 
every State in the Union, showing the results obtained from the use of thousands of trac- 
tors. From the information thus obtained, Farmers’ Bulletin 963, ‘ Tractor Experience 
in Illinois,” and Farmers’ Bulletin 1004, ‘“The Gas Tractor in Eastern Farming,” were 
prepared for the purpose of making available to farmers in the Corn Belt and the eastern 
part of the United States information relating to the use of the tractor under conditions 
typical of those sections. 
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These figures represent average results obtained in actual service, 

and not the maximum possibilities of the tractor. These averages 

| are worth more to a farmer in determining the probable value of a 
tractor for this work than are nfaximum figures from tests, no matter 
how carefully conducted. The latter represent, at best, only a limited 
number of machines operated under especially favorable conditions, 
while the averages here given represent a large number of machines 
operated by incompetent as well as by competent operators, and 
under actual service conditions which it is exceedingly difficult to 
duplicate in tests. A prospective purchaser may reasonably count 
upon equaling the average performance of his neighbors. He should 
strive, of course, to equal the maximum performance of experts, but 
should not depend upon being able to accomplish such results in 
order to justify investing in a tractor. For example, an outfit with 
sharp, new plows, operated by an expert, may plow an acre of 
ground with, say, 1 gallon of gasoline; but since, under ordinary 
conditions, with plows that have been sharpened several times and 
perhaps are not in perfect adjustment, the fuel consumption will ordi- 
narily equal at least the average given herein, it is obvious that the 
farmer should use the average figure in determining the probable 
value of the tractor for this work, rather than the exceptional figure. 
This bulletin is not intended to influence the farmer either for or 
against the tractor as a source of power, but only to assist him in 
determining whether his own conditions justify the use of such 
power. The question whether a tractor will prove profitable on a 
particular farm is a problem in farm management which must be 
worked out for that farm. Judging by the reports of the owners, 





however, a gas tractor, when efficiently operated, reasonably may be 

expected to prove profitable on most farms of 320 acres or more, 
but, in the opinion of these men, it should not be expected to do so 
on farms of less than 250 acres. Consideration of the various in- 
fluencing factors mentioned in the following pages undoubtedly will 
be of material assistance to farmers in deciding whether a tractor 

will prove a wise investment on their own farms. 

" 

1 DAKOTA CONDITIONS. 

as In both North Dakota and South Dakota farming is done on a 

e comparatively extensive scale. Perhaps the principal difference be- 

: tween these two States with regard to crops is that in South Dakota 

n corn shows a larger total acreage than any other crop on the farms 

zg where tractors have been used, the corn acreage being about 40 per 

e Ug cent greater than the wheat acreage on these farms. In North Da- 


kota the higher latitude restricts to a considerable extent the grow- 
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ing of corn, and the corn acreage is only about one-tenth as great 
as that of wheat on the farms reporting using tractors. 

Oats and hay are important crops in both States, and flax is grown 
to a considerable extent on the first breaking of new ground. Gen- 
erally speaking, this is a small-grain country, practically the only 
cultivated crop of any consequence being corn, and this, as has already 
been stated, is grown only to a limited extent. 

Farms are large——The farms in both States are comparatively 
large, those in North Dakota on which tractors are used averaging 
somewhat larger in size than those in South Dakota. For the most 
part the land on which tractors are used is level or gently rolling and 
free from stones. The plowing conditions vary widely, owing to 
spots of heavy black soil, locally called “ gumbo.” ! Plows pull hard 
in this soil even under most favorable conditions, and when the soil 
is at all dry the draft is excessive. As mentioned elsewhere, this soil, 
when it is too wet, has a strong tendency to pack to an extent which 
will injure the crop planted. The fields are large and generally 
regular in shape, and usually range from about 40 acres up, quarter 
section fields (160 acres) being quite common. 

The general conditions in the States of North Dakota and South 
Dakota are favorable to the tractor because of the large, level fiel«s, 
the fact that the tractor can be used in most of the operations in- 
volved in the raising of small grain, and that there is little cultiva- 
tion or other work for which the tractor can not be used, except on 
those South Dakota farms where corn is the principal crop. Thus the 
tractor is enabled to displace horses to a greater extent than is possi- 
ble in other parts of the country where the heaviest work for the 
horses is often work which the tractor can not do. 

Both spring and fall plowing are practiced, slightly more ground 
being plowed in the summer and fall than in the spring. On an 
average about one-fifth of the lands on farms from which records 
were obtained are never planted to crops, although frequently land 
not tilled or included in the farmstead is used for pasture or for the 
growing of wild hay. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE TRACTOR. 


The answers of several hundred owners to the questions, “ What 
do you find to be the principal advantage of the tractor for farm 
work? ” and “ What are the principal disadvantages? ” may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Advantages.—The saving of time, with consequent ability to have 
farm operations done quickly, thus covering the desired acreage 

1Gumbo soils are fine-grained, silty, usually lacking in sand, but rich in alkaline com- 


pounds, and when saturated with water impervious and soapy or waxy in appearance and 
to the touch. 
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within the proper season, is most important and is mentioned by a 
large percentage of owners. Ability to do thorough work, especially 
in hot weather, is emphasized considerably, as is also the saving in 
man labor and doing away with hired help, enabling one man to 
farm a large acreage and thus increase the total quantity of crops 
which he can raise. Economy is mentioned by a larger percentage of 
owners in this territory than in some other parts of the country, 
owing doubtless to the fact that the cropping system permits the 
tractor to be used for a larger percentage of farming operations 
than in most other regions; at the same time, the cropping systems 
are usually such as to utilize horse labor rather inefficiently, thus 
making the comparison rather favorable to the tractor. 

Disadvantages.—The principal disadvantage of the tractor in the 
Dakotas, as indicated by the reports of owners, lies in its inability to 
do satisfactory work under moist soil conditions. This difficulty is, 
of course, most pronounced in those sections where the soil is par- 
ticularly heavy, and where it is necessary to do considerable work in 
the early spring. Some of these heavy soils retain moisture long 
after the frost leaves the ground, thus delaying spring work. 

Difficulty of efficient operation is the next disadvantage in rank of 
importance as indicated by the reports. This point is emphasized 
by tractor owners in all sections of the country, and should be kept 
in mind by everyone who contemplates the purchase of a tractor. 
(See “ Operation,” on p. 26.) Expense in operation, undue increase 
in investment, and delays from trouble, etc., were also mentioned by 
a small percentage of owners. Other disadvantages were given, 
but not in sufficient number to warrant mention. The disadvantages 
are not emphasized to as great an extent as was the case a few years 
ago, or in nearly so many cases as are the advantages. 


SIZE OF FARM AND TRACTOR’ 


The introduction of any improved farm machine generally reduces 
the man labor required for any farm operation, and thus permits 
one man to accomplish more work and so farm more land than with 
the older methods. This holds true regarding tractors of sizes which 
will accomplish more work per day than can be done with horses. 
Because of the local conditions and the type of farming followed, 
farms in the Dakotas have always been of comparatively large 
size, yet 44 per cent of the farmers who bought tractors increased 





1In all cases the size of tractor is referred to by the number of 14-inch plows pulled 
rather than by the horsepower ratings. This is done because manufacturers do not use a 
uniform method of rating their outfits, and a comparison of different tractors by their 
horsepower ratings is practically valueless. Grouping by the number of plows pulled, 
under conditions which are not only fairly uniform but which represent average condi- 
tions, offers a more reliable comparison than would be obtained by grouping according to 
the horsepower ratings. 
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the acreage which they were farming, the average increase being 
139 acres. Though the adoption of tractors in any locality has in- 
variably resulted in a marked increase in the size of farms, in the 
Corn Belt and other farming communities where the average size of 
farms was considerably less than in the Dakotas, the percentage of 
tractor owners who increased their acreage has usually been about 
33 per cent, and the additional acres farmed would average slightly 
Jess than 100. The higher percentage of farmers in the Dakotas who 
increased their farm acreage, as well as the considerable amount of 
additional land farmed, is particularly interesting. 

This increase in the size of farms is a logical result of the adoption 
of a labor-saving machine. Farm management studies repeatedly 
have demonstrated the fact that a great many farms are not large 
enough to furnish economical employment for the equipment which 
they possess. That is, the various implements are capable of doing 
the work on a larger acreage within the time which the seasons 
allow, and the purchase or renting of additional land often will 
increase the gross receipts considerably without materially increas- 
ing the operating expenses. 


HILE there has been a tendency to increase 

the size of farms throughout the country in 
recent years, because of improved machines of 
various kinds enabling one man to care for the 
crops on an increased acreage, the influence of the 
tractor in this direction is much more marked than 
that of any other machine since the introduction of 
the grain binder. 





LARGER TRACTORS FOR LARGER FARMS. 


With the tractor, as with any other farm machine, it is important 
that a suitable size should be selected for a given acreage. Because 
of the large acreages to be plowed in the Dakotas, the small two-plow 
tractors have never proved popular in these States. The records 
obtained show that by far the largest number of machines pur- 
chased during the last two or three seasons have been the three-plow 
outfits, with a considerably greater number of the larger than of 
the smaller machines. 

The recommendations of the experienced tractor owners who fur- 
nished reports as to the size of tractors which are most suitable 
for their farms are particularly significant. The proportion of these 





1U. S. Census, 1910, Vol. V, p. 276. 
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men who bought the different sizes, together with the sizes they 
recommend after having used the tractor, regardless of the sizes 
which they own, are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I.—NSizes of tractors bought by 314 Dakota farmers, and sizes recom- 
mended after experience in their use. 





Percentage 




















Percentage 7 oo 
Size of outfit. of farmers | °! farm as 
buying. recom- 

mending. 
a | ee 
2-plow 17 5 
3-plow.... | 56 52 
4-plow.... | 12 30 
5-plow and over 15 | 13 








These figures show that more than one-half of the men reporting 
own three-plow machines, the remainder being about evenly distrib- 
uted among the two-plow, four-plow, and larger sizes. After using 
these tractors, nearly the same percentage recommend the three-plow 
tractors as own them, while 30 per cent recommend the four-plow 
outfits and only 5 per cent the two-plow machines. It is obvious from 
the reports of Dakota farmers that the two-plow tractor does not in- 
crease sufficiently the amount of work which one can do following the 
old methods, hence does not possess, except to a slight degree, the 
greatest advantage of tractors in general—namely, timeliness in per- 
forming farm operations through much more rapid work than is pos- 
sible with horses. Moreover, a two-plow tractor does not ordinarily 
develop enough power to make it suitable for operating even the small- 
est sizes of grain separators, with the usual attachments; hence in a 
small-grain section, where there is a great deal of thrashing to be 
done and individually owned separators rapidly are becoming more 
common, it is not surprising that the small outfit finds little favor 
with farmers. 


HOW SMALL A FARM CAN AFFORD A TRACTOR? 


The question.as to the smallest farm on which a tractor may be 
expected to prove profitable is often asked and has been much dis- 
cussed. This obviously depends upon a number of factors, and par- 
ticularly the type of farming followed. Certainly no more reliable 
cpinion on this point for farmers in any locality could be obtained 
than the average of the estimates of a large number of tractor owners 
in that neighborhood. In the opinion of Dakota farmers the mini- 
mum number of acres on which the 2-, 3-, or 4-plow outfits may be 
expected to prove profitable are 185, 225, and 314 acres, respectively. 
Attention is called especially to the fact that these figures represent 
the smallest size of farm for which these tractors should be pur- 
chased, in the opinion of men who have had experience with them, 
99370° —19——2 
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and not the size on which they can be used most profitably. A 
farmer who is contemplating the purchase of a tractor and whose 
farm is smaller than the acreage above given, should consider care- 
fully before acting contrary to the opinions of experienced men. 

While a tractor is less efficient on a small farm, because of the 
smaller fields and a correspondingly greater loss of time in turning, 
the large percentage of the area of fields to be finished up with horses 
when plowing, etc., these points are not so important as the fact that 
the small farm is usually thrown out of balance, from an economic 
standpoint, by the investment of a disproportionate amount of capi- 
tal in power which can be used fewer days than would be the case 
with the same machine on a larger farm. The overhead charges per 
unit of work done, therefore, are much higher on the small farm. 
The obvious course for the small farmer who has already invested 
in a tractor and wishes to make the best use of it is to acquire more 
land in order to utilize the tractor more efficiently, which, as men- 
tioned elsewhere, is the course followed by a large percentage of 
tractor purchasers. The minimum size of farms on which tractors 
of these sizes are recommended for Dakota conditions are consider- 
ably larger than the acreages recommended for the same-sized trac- 
tors in other sections of the country, owing doubtless to the different 
type of farming followed. 

The average sizes of the farms reporting on which the 2-, 3-, or 
4-plow tractors are used are considerably above the minimum fig- 
ures given above, being 346, 389, and 489 acres, respectively, with 
an average of 252, 303, and 396 crop acres, respectively. There was 
uot a sufficient number of reports on the larger sizes of machines to 
give a reliable indication of the average size of farms on which these 
tractors are used. 

TRACTOR MUST FIT THE JOB. 


To obtain the fullest degree of satisfaction, it is necessary that the 
proper size of tractor be bought. A tractor which is not powerful 
enough for the work required of it will prove more or less unsatis- 
factory, of course, and to exchange it for a larger one entails an 
expense which would be unnecessary if the right size were obtained 
at first. On the other hand, an outfit which is much too large may 
be too clumsy or expensive in operation to make it economical for a 
great deal of work on which a tractor of the proper size could be 
used with satisfaction and economy. 

In purchasing an outfit care should be used to obtain one with 
ample power for the heaviest work which will be required of it. 
This may be either field work or belt work; probably it will be the 
latter more often than the former. Frequently the work of a tractor 
in driving a grain separator or ensilage cutter requires more power 
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than would be necessary for doing the plowing in good seasons, and 
in such cases the tractor bought should be powerful enough to handle 
the belt work properly. On the other hand, the belt work required 
of the tractor may not demand a great deal of power, while the 
amount of plowing to be done within a limited season is consider- 
able. In such cases the tractor should be capable of pulling enough 
plows to do the work within the time available. 

There are cases in which only a small amount of belt work is 
required, and most of the field work will be done with horses, the 
tractor being wanted merely to make extra power available in rush 
seasons, or to relieve the horses during hot spells. In such cases the 
small 2-plow outfits frequently have proved most satisfactory. Such 
an outfit has the advantage of not necessitating a large investment, 
and on this account is sometimes recommended by experienced men 
as a good size to buy at first in order to gain experience in the use 
and care of tractors. ; 

If it is desired to use the tractor for custom work on neighboring 
farms or for road work, an outfit with sufficient power to handle 
such work satisfactorily should be chosen. 

As a general rule it is better to err through buying an outfit with 
too much power rather than too little, but this should not be inter- 
preted as recommending the purchase of the largest sizes. It refers 
rather to the apparently too common practice of getting a 2-plow 
outfit to do work which should properly be done with a 3-plow or 
4-plow machine. 


COST OF THE TRACTOR OUTFIT. 


Though not the only consideration, the cost of a tractor is one of 
the first points which a farmer must consider. The prices of the dif- 
ferent makes of outfits vary considerably for machines of practically 
the same capacity, owing to differences in quality, sales systems, effi- 
ciency in manufacture, quantity produced, etc. It is a grave mistake 
to sacrifice quality for a saving in the first cost, since in no other 
farm machine do reliability and serviceability count for more than 
in the tractor. On the other hand, it is poor management for a 
farmer to invest too large a part of his capital in power. The de- 
sirability is obvious of further standardization and quantity pro- 
duction of tractors, in order to reduce the first cost. 

The price which a farmer can afford to pay for a tractor for use on 
his farm depends upon a number of factors, such as the amount and 
value of the work which the machine will perform annually, the 
value of the horses which it will displace, the value of the man labor 
saved, and the amount of increased returns which reasonably may 
be expected from its use. 
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Tractors higher priced.—Prices for both tractors and the imple- 
ments for use with them have been considerably increased during 
the last two years, owing to the advances in costs of both labor and 
materials required to produce them. At the present time (1919) 
the cost of the 2-plow tractors ranges from about $900 to $1,200; 
the 3-plow machines cost from about $1,100 to $1,800, and the 4- 
plow outfits from $1,600 to $2,400, the range in prices depending, 
of course, upon the factors above referred to. In practically all 
cases where a tractor is purchased it is necessary to buy some special 
equipment for use with it, or at any rate a special tractor gang 
plow. The prices on the latter implement at present are approxi- 
mately $125, $175, and $250, respectively, for the 2-, 3-, and 4-bottom 
gangs. In all cases the prices vary considerably according to the 
make and quality of the machines. 

As information was obtained from men who had used their ma- 
chines at least one season, though in no case exceeding three sea- 
sons, the cost of the outfits, the reports on which were used in the 
preparation of this bulletin, averaged slightly lower than the prices 
above mentioned, as the machines had been bought before the rise in 
prices, 

LIFE OF THE TRACTOR. 


The amount of service which a tractor will perform before it must 
be replaced is obviously an important factor in determining its value 
for farm work. Gas tractors have undergone so many changes in 
their process of development that it is impossible to obtain any 
really definite figures as to the amount of work a tractor of modern 
design reasonably may be expected to do before it must be replaced. 
Among the factors influencing the amount of service rendered by a 
given machine, by far the most important is the care it receives at the 
hands‘ of the operator. (See “ Operation,” p. 26.) The quality of 
the outfit, the kinds of work for which it is used, and the conditions 
under which it is operated all materially affect its life. 

Nearly all tractors are used under conditions which are extremely 
severe for any kind of machine. They travel over rough and uneven 
ground, and are subjected to severe shocks both from obstructions in 
the path and from the load being pulled. A still more injurious con- 
dition is their exposure to an almost constant shower of dust and 
dirt, which, if. the soil contains much gritty substance, attacks all 
gears and bearing surfaces, not only those on the exterior of the 
machine but also those inside the engine itself, unless an efficient 
filter is provided for the air intake to the carburetor. This excessive 
wear due to dust was a very serious matter with the earlier models of 
tractors, but great progress has been made during the last year or 
two in protecting the machines in this respect. 
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USERS GIVE ESTIMATES. 


It is obviously impossible to determine definitely the probable life 
of the latest model tractors, since none of them is worn out, but the 
nearest approximation to the actual figure would unquestionably be 
the average of the estimates given by a large number of men who had 
used them for a season or two. Tractor owners were asked for an 
opinion as to the number of years their own particular machines 
would give satisfactory service. As would naturally be expected, the 
average of the estimates of men who have found the tractor satisfac- 
tory and profitable was higher than of those who gave adverse reports 
on their machines. The average of the estimates of the first-men- 
tioned class of owners was 9.4 and the latter 6.2 years. The fact 
should not be overlooked, however, that the percentage of favorable 
reports was considerably higher than the unfavorable, nearly 85 per 
cent of the owners reporting that their machines had proven profit- 
able. The average of all estimates on the life of a tractor is almost 
nine years. The average number of days these machines were used 
annually for both home and custom work was 51. These figures, 
therefore, would indicate a working life of approximately 450 days. 
It is not believed that a prospective purchaser of a tractor should 
expect for his outfit a longer life than nine seasons of 50 working days 
each, and he would be on the safe side if he counted on a somewhat 
shorter period of service when calculating the probable value of a 
tractor for his work. These figures, of course, are based upon the 
usual proportions of field and belt work. A tractor wears much 
faster and in more parts when used in the field than when used for 
belt power. Where a large percentage of the tractor’s work will be 
at stationary operations, its life in days of service will be proportion- 
ately greater, 


DAYS USED ANNUALLY. 


The tractors reported on the Dakota farms were used on an aver- 
age about 50 days annually. The number of days a tractor can be 
used on any particular farm, of course, will depend upon a number 
of factors, such as the size of the tractor, the extent of the various 
operations for which the tractor can be used, and the soil conditions 
at the time these operations must be performed. While 50 days may 
appear low at first glance, it must be borne in mind that the seasons 
during which specific farm operations should be carried on are com- 
paratively limited, and on farms where the work is done entirely by 
horses, 100 days’ work annually for each work animal is about a fair 
average: Since the tractor in proper sizes increases the speed at 
which the various operations are accomplished, and a certain number 
of horses are almost invariably used for performing odd jobs for 
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which the tractor is not practicable, it is obvious that 50 days’ work 
annually for a tractor on most farms is about all that can be expected 
unless a decided change is made in the farm organization so as to 
utilize the tractor more efficiently. 

Plan to lengthen working period.—Practically all farm operations 
must be carried on within limited periods, and between these seasons 
there will often be no field work which the tractor can do, either on 
the home farm or for neighbors, even though weather and soil condi- 
tions are such as to permit field work with a tractor. 

Efficient farm management plays an important part in organizing 
the farm so as to provide profitable employment for the tractor dur- 
ing as many days as possible. Such organization involves the plan- 
ning of a crop rotation which will furnish a large amount of work 
which can be done by the tractor, the elimination of as many horses 
as desirable, and the distribution of the work over a long period. The 
rotation, of course, should include only such crops as can be grown 
profitably in the particular region. 

The fact that a large percentage of these Dakota farmers enlarged 
their farms after buying tractors is significant when the tractor’s 
place in farm management is thus considered. Obviously these men 
have learned through experience that much more land per man can 
be handled when a tractor is used than with horses only, and that to 
get the most out of their investment they must farm land enough to 
keep their tractors busy at profitable work throughout as much as 
possible of the available working season. 

The following table shows the average number of days the 2-, 3-, 
and 4-plow tractors are used annually on the home farm and for cus- 
tom work, together with the average size of farms on which these ma- 
chines are used. 


TABLE I1.—Average annual use of two-, three-, and four-plow tractors and 
average size of farms. 


| Average number of days Average size of 
| worked. farms. 











Size of tractor. 


Home | Custom] , Total 
farm. work. Total. | sores. 





gate hee ce nase Ack tbat cn te scees Farce? 37 8 45 346 
en Oy ie AMIN cs is Suk cue amis wend 41 | 1k 52 389 
Ba ion bismwr ob Se subteaswev asi y cow esses ss secdoses 49 | 15 64 489 





There is a regular increase in the number of days used as the size 
of the tractor increases. This increase is more marked under custom 
work than on the home farm, which is probably accounted for partly 
by the fact that the small machine’s work on the home farm is not 
usually completed early enough to permit of much custom work and 
partly because machines of the smaller sizes are neither in as great 
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demand nor as profitable to the operator when used for custom work 
as are the larger machines. 

To show the effect of the size of farm on the number of days the 
tractor is used annually, the reports from tractor owners were 
arranged in groups according to the number of crop acres, and the 
results are shown in the following table: 


TABLE III.—Relation of size of farm to annual use of tractor. 


. . | Average number of days 
Crop acres in farm. | tractor worked. 
| 


Range. Average. Home | Custom Total. 














farm. | work. | 

— 
MeL BIS ete baa Sh Saab ysot ok sddnaadaesavaccadvaslent 127 | 22 | 19 | 41 
Sg. 2032 Sanacunnsanudtcars aids valeucbvwawtoroees 263 38 13 | 51 
NG Ss eda Sac evseeanceatehyecaus arc hahaueedonenaes 405 43 10 | 53 
ARIPO Settee oS occassion 2has1 ct eerecvedlvin conn bevcee 572 54 7 61 

| 


The number of days the tractor is used annually on the home farm 
increases rapidly with the size of farm, while at the same time there 
is a gradual drop in the number of days the tractor is used for custom 
work as the size of the farm increases, as would naturally be expected. 
The figures indicate also that, even with custom work, the number of 
days the tractor on comparatively small farms is used annually does 
not equal the number of days of annual use on the large farms. In 
this connection particular attention is invited to the remarks under 
“Custom Work,” on page 30. Because of the small number of days 
the tractor can be kept busy on the small farms, the percentage of 
men owning tractors on small farms who do custom work is consider- 
ably higher than on farms large enough to keep the tractor busy 
during most of the working season. 


REPAIRS. 


The amount .of repairs required depends upon many factors, the 
most influential of which is the proficiency of the operator and the 
care he gives the outfit, both when in use and when idle. The con- 
ditions under which the outfit is used—that is, whether on rough 
ground, in dusty fields, ete.—the load it is required to pull, and, of 
course, the quality of the machine itself, all affect the repair bills. 
Many tractors are kept in repair by the manufacturer free of charge 
during the first year’s service, excepting such items as are caused by 
some fault of the operator. It is not until the second year, there- 
fore, that the owner bears the full expense. 

Of 110 tractor owners in the Dakotas who had used their outfits one 
season or less (average age, 10 months), 38 reported that they had 
spent nothing for repairs. The others had repair bills varying from 
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a few cents to $100 or more, the average being $29, making the aver- 
age repairs for the entire group about $19. Comparatively few ma- 
chines go through their second season without repair charges. The 
average repairs for 137 Dakota outfits between the ages of 13 and 24 
months (average age, 19} months) was $40. For 49 machines be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 36 months (average age, 33 months) the 
average repairs amounted to $97. 

These figures for the average repairs in Dakota are slightly higher 
in each case than for tractors of the same age working on Corn 
Belt farms, as shown in Farmers’ Bulletin 963, “ Tractor Experience 
in Illinois;” but the slight difference in repair cost corresponds 
very closely with the difference in the number of days used an- 
nually, the Dakota tractors being used on an average six days more 
each year than those on the Illinois farm. 


KEEPING THE TRACTOR NEW. 


The statement is made frequently that a tractor should last in- 
definitely with proper repairs, since all parts are renewable and 
the substitution of a new part for a worn one will make the outfit as 
good as new. There comes a time, however. when so many parts 
have become worn and need replacing that the cost of repairs is so 
great as to make it unwise to spend such an amount on an old ma- 
chine, it being more profitable to discard it and buy a new one. Fur- 
thermore, it becomes increasingly difficult to obtain repair parts for 
any machine as years go by. Not infrequently a manufacturer goes 
out of business or discontinues the production of a particular ma- 
chine, thus making it impossible, or at least very expensive, to obtain 
extra parts. It seldom pays to attempt to use badly worn machines 
where the farming system provides work for the labor and equipment 
during most of the working season, since such outfits may cause 
serious delays and a direct or indirect money loss equal to the cost 
of a new machine. This is especially true of the tractor. 

The figures reported for repairs indicate an annual repair charge 
during the first three years of a tractor’s life of about 3 per cent 
of the first cost, but this would undoubtedly increase during the 
latter years of its life, as is the case with most other machines. It 
would not seem safe to expect the cost of repairs for a tractor to 
average less than that for other farm machines, which is a little 
over 4 per cent of the first cost,’ and it is not improbable that it will 
amount to slightly more than this. In figuring the repair costs to 
be charged against each day of use or acre plowed the average an- 
nual charge has been taken as 4 per cent of the first cost. 
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WORK DONE PER DAY. 
PLOWING. 


The number of acres covered per day by a plow drawn by a tractor 
is usually slightly greater than that covered by the same sized horse- 
drawn plow. The acreage covered by two different machines, each 
pulling the same number of plow bottoms, often varies considerably, 
because they travel at different speeds, are in different kinds of 
soil, plowing different lengths of furrows. ete. Theoretically a 
14-inch plow when drawn by a tractor should cover approximately 
3 acres in an ordinary working day of 10 hours, as the average 
plowing speed is slightly more than 2 miles per hour. This holds 
true in actual practice when the plowing conditions are favorable, 
provided the outfit does not give trouble. That is, a 2-plow machine 
should plow 6 acres and a 10-plow outfit 30 acres per day, provided 
both travel at the average rate of speed and are kept moving. How- 
ever, where trash, which frequently clogs the plows, is to be turned 
under, each plow drawn by a large tractor will cover much less 
ground in a day than one drawn by a small outfit, since the delays 
will naturally be in proportion to the number of plows pulled. A 
delay on account of 1 plow on a 2-plow outfit stops only 1 other 
plow, while on a 10-plow rig, for example, it stops 9 other plows. 
To illustrate: Supposing a man operating a 2-plow tractor were com- 
pelled to stop 10 times during the day for each plow in order to clear 
it of trash, and spent three minutes each time (which would not be 
unusual), the loss of time during the day would amount toa half hour 
for each plow, or but one plow-hour total loss. Each plow would have 
done nearly as much work as in plowing continuously. On the other 
hand, a man operating a 10-plow tractor under the same conditions 
would have to clear each plow the same number of times in propor- 
tion to the acreage covered, resulting in a total loss of three or four 
plow-hours during the day. In such case each plow would have done 
much less work than under favorable conditions. 

In view of these facts it is apparent that when plowing under 
unfavorable conditions large gang plows do not cover as much 
ground per day per plow as the smaller ones. However, one man 
accomplishes considerably more work with the large outfits, even 
under such conditions. 

According to the figures furnished by tractor owners in the Da- 
kotas, the area covered per day (10 net working hours) in plowing 
with the tractors most commonly used is 6.3, 8.5, and 10.9 acres for 
the 2-, 3-, and 4-plow outfits, respectively. These figures correspond 
closely to the theoretical capacity of the various outfits as above 
mentioned in discussing the delays occurring with the different sizes 
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of tractors. The time spent in the field with the tractors on the farms 
reporting was a fraction over 11 hours, with a variable amount of 
time lost from different causes. The average area plowed per day, 
therefore, is actually slightly greater than the figures above given, 
since these figures are based on a net working day of 10 hours. 


OTHER WORK. 


The acreage covered per day at field operations other than plow- 
ing will vary, of course, with the width of the implement pulled, 
and this in turn will depend upon the relative draft. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to give for such operations average figures which 
would be of value. In harrowing or disking, for example, the width 
of the implement pulled will depend upon the adjustment of the 
disks or harrow teeth and the depth to which the ground is being 
worked. The nature of the soil will also have an influence. The speed 
of the tractor ordinarily will not be quite as great on soft ground as 
where the machine has a firm footing, because of the greater slippage 
of the wheels. On the other hand, not so much time is lost on account 
of clogging or other obstructions when harrowing, disking, etc., as 
when plowing. 

The approximate acreage covered in a day of 10 hours with imple- 
ments of different widths can be determined easily by allowing about 
2 acres per day for each foot of the implement’s width where the 
outfit is working on soft ground. Where it has a good footing it 
may be safe to allow 24 acres for each foot of the implement’s width. 
The acreage covered, of course, will vary with different machines, 
owing to the different speeds, but the figures given are based on a 
speed of 2 miles per hour, with an allowance for time lost in turning 
and the slight overlapping, which is a trifle greater in most other 
field operations than in plowing. 


TRACTORS DO LITTLE HAULING. 


By far the largest proportion of the work done by tractors is in 
plowing and preparing the seedbed and in belt work. Though they 
are used for a number of odd jobs at different times, these represent 
an insignificant portion of the total work. Hauling, which usually 
occupies farm horses for several days annually, is not commonly 
undertaken with the tractor, and in most cases where it has been 
tried it has been found less satisfactory and more expensive than 
hauling with horses or trucks. To make an economical load for the 
tractor it is necessary to have several heavily loaded wagons, and 
this makes an unwieldy outfit in turning corners and in getting in 
and out of loading and unloading places in most towns. Other 
objections to the use of the tractor for hauling advanced by men 
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who have tried it are the heavy wear and tear on both tractor and 
wagons on hard roads, expense on the unloaded return trip almost 
as great as when leaded, and difficulty in handling heavy loads on 
grades. It is not surprising, therefore, that only about 14 per cent 
of tractor owners report doing hauling with their outfits and that 
on the whole hauling represents less than 3 per cent of the work 
done by tractors in the Dakotas. 


COST OF OPERATING. 


The cost of performing farm operations with the tractor is made 
up of four main factors; namely, operating expenses (including 
fuel, oil, and grease), repairs, depreciation, and man labor. To 
these are added some less important charges, such as interest on the 
investment. cost of housing, and time spent in caring for the outfit, 
other than repair work. In calculating cost of tractor work, the 
mistake should not be made of omitting any of the first four items, 
as each of them will amount to a considerable sum per unit of work. 
The others may be comparatively insignificant in some cases, al- 
though they must be included to obtain a strictly accurate figure. 

To give the prospective purchaser an idea of the average cost of 
using a tractor, the following figures on fuel consumption, repairs, 
etc., are presented. From these figures for the sizes most commonly 
used it is believed that a farmer can approximate the costs for any 
other size of tractor. 


FUEL, OIL, AND GREASE. 


Gasoline and kerosene.—The average quantity of fuel consumed 
per acre in plowing for all tractors on Dakota farms reporting is 
2) gallons. This figure does not vary materially for the different- 
sized outfits, as long as each pulls its normal load. It is possible, 
however, to reduce the fuel consumption somewhat by overloading 
the tractor; that is, adding one more plow bottom than the machine 
is intended to pull. This reduces the distance the machine must 
travel to plow an acre, and, consequently, results in a shght saving 
of fuel. The saving is not in proportion to the actual distance trav- 
eled, however, since the overload involves much more slippage of 
the wheels and consequent loss of power. Such overloading results 
in more time being lost per day, and in higher repair charges, so 
that this practice is expensive and inexcusable except in unusual 
cases where speed in completing a job is of the utmost importance. 
If such speed is required regularly the work could be done more 
cheaply and satisfactorily with a larger outfit. 

There is a slight difference in fuel consumption between machines 
of different makes, and also usually a slightly lower consumption in 
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some makes of tractors where gasoline is used instead of kerosene. 
These differences, however, do not usually amount to a great deal, 
and for most purposes the figure of 24 gallons of either gasoline or 
kerosene per acre of plowing will be as nearly accurate as any that 
can be used for an average. 

Kerosene cheaper fuel.—Although reports obtained in 1917 indi- 
cated that some difficulty was being encountered by owners of kero- 
sene tractors in burning the lower grade fuel, the reports received 
on more recent models of tractors indicate that much less difficulty 
is being met with than formerly. The fact that the commercial 
grades of gasoline now obtainable are much lower than those on the 
market a few years ago probably accounts to some extent for reduc- 
ing the difference between the amounts of these two fuels required to 
plow.an acre of ground. Nearly two-thirds of the tractors on the 
Dakota farms are operating on kerosene, and where the machines 
have been especially designed to burn this fuel, the results are ap- 
parently very satisfactory, particularly in view of the present price 
of kerosene as compared with gasoline, the former costing a little 
more than one-half as much as gasoline. However, the greater ease in 
operating on gasoline and the somewhat greater certainty of steady 
operation are sufficient to cause many men to prefer this fuel to 
kerosene. 








UEL CONSUMPTION of a tracto: is in- 

fluenced considerably by the operator. A pro- 
ficient operator will be able to make such adjust- 
ments as will reduce the fuel consumption to the 
minimum, whereas an inefficient operator, even 
with the same make of machine and under practi- 
cally the same conditions, will frequently run the 
outfit in such a way as to increase unduly the 
amount of fuel used. 


In this respect, as in others, a prospective purchaser is not sate 
in assuming that he can obtain better results than the average, 
although, of course, he should endeavor to do so. In making calcula- 
tions it is best to be on the safe side. The average price paid for 
gasoline by the Dakota tractor owners in 1918 was about 27.6 cents 
per gallon, and for kerosene 15.2 cents per gallon. With these prices, 
therefore, the fuel cost per acre for plowing with the tractor averaged 
about 38 cents where kerosene was used and 69 cents where gasoline 
was used. 

This assumes that the 24 gallons of fuel per acre used by the kero- 
sene tractors is all kerosene, and does not make any allowance for 
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warming up the engine with gasoline. All kerosene tractors start 
and warm up on gasoline, but the quantity used for this purpose 
varies greatly with the make and with the operator. The quantity of 
gasoline required for this purpose as reported by owners averages 
about 14 gallons per day. The amount of kerosene used per day 
then would be decreased by a corresponding amount. With the 
prices of fuel as given above, the difference in cost of 14 gallons of 
gasoline and the same amount of kerosene is about 153 cents. Sup- 
posing the average day’s plowing is 10} acres, the added cost per 
acre for this gasoline over the figure of 38 cents for fuel for kero- 
sene burners is about 14 cents. 

Lubricating oil—The quantity of lubricating oil used per acre 
with different outfits showed a much greater variation than the fuel 
required. Some men reported using nearly a gallon of lubricating 
oi] per acre, while some reported less than one pint per acre. The 
quantity of oil used, of course, will vary somewhat with the different 
makes of machines, but the greatest variation will be due to the idea 
of the operator as to the quantity with which the engine should be 
supplied. 

It is usually false economy to cut the quantity of oil down too low, 
but, on the other hand, it is easy to use more than is necessary and than 
will really be of benefit. The average quantity of oil per acre used in 
plowing, for all tractors reported from the Dakotas, was about three- 
fifths of a quart. The size of tractor used appears to make little or 
no difference in the amount required per acre. With oil at 50 cents 
per gallon (the average price paid for it), this would amount to 74 
cents per acre. The kind of fuel used does not seem to make any 
decided difference in the quantity of lubricating oil required. 

Grease.—The quantity of grease, or “hard oil,” used also varies 
widely with the different machines and different operators. No 
attempt to obtain definite figures on this point was made, as it is of 
such minor importance that few farmers pay much attention to the 
quantity used. It is believed that the consumption will amount to 
about 1 pound per day on the average, and the cost is usually in the 
neighborhood of 10 cents per pound, thus making the cost of this 
item amount in most cases to approximately 1 cent per acre. At the 
most, 2 cents per acre should be an ample allowance. 

Total for fuel and oil.—Based on the figures given above for the 
Dakota farms reporting, the average cost per acre plowed for fuel, 
oil, and grease is about 78} cents where gasoline is used and 49 cents 
where kerosene is used. 


REPAIRS. 


Using the figures given under “ Repairs,” on page 15, and under 
“Days Used Annually,” on page 18 (i. e., the average annual repair 
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charge as 4 per cent of the first cost and the days used annually as 
45, 52, and 64, respectively), the corresponding repair charges per 
day for the 2-, 3-, and 4-plow outfits of average price would be 
93 cents, $1.12, and $1.25. For the average acreage covered with 
these different-sized rigs the repair charges per acre would therefore 
be 15, 13, and 11 cents, respectively. 


DEPRECIATION. 


Assuming the average life of a tractor to be 9 years (see p. 13), 
the average annual depreciation of the 2-, 3-, and 4-plow outfits will 
be $116.66, $161.11, and $222.22, respectively. The corresponding 
daily charges, therefore, based on 45, 52, and 64 working days per 
year (see p. 14), will be $2.59, $3.10, and $3.47. 

The depreciation costs per acre for the 2-, 3-, and 4-plow outfits, 
based on the average acreage plowed by them, as shown on page 17, 
will be 41 cents, 364 cents, and 31} cents, respectively. 


| 
| ROM these figures it will be seen that the de- 


preciation charge is one of the largest items 
which go to make up the total cost of performing 
work with the tractor, yet it is one which many 
people ignore entirely when figuring tractor costs 
a al ali al cin seen Miia 
In this case, too, a rather long life has been assumed, which makes 
the depreciation somewhat lower than would be altogether safe to 


count upon. 
MAN LABOR. 


Comparatively few of the Dakota tractor owners reporting hire 
operators, and in cases where the machine is operated by hired help, 
the wages paid vary widely. Some men intrust their machines to 
ordinary hired hands at comparatively low wages, while others at- 
tempt to secure first-class operators and are willing to pay fairly 
high wages to secure thoroughly competent men. The cost per acre 
for man labor will be considerably affected, of course, by the wages 
paid, although in many cases a high-priced operator may do enough 
more work per day partly to offset his higher wages, and by reducing 
operating and repair charges may much more than offset them. 
The greater reliability of the higher-priced operator and the conse- 
quent certainty of having the work done when desired also have a 
value, but this can not be calculated. 

To ascertain the cost per acre for man labor in plowing with a 
tractor, in order to round out these cost figures, the cost for man labor 
has been placed at $4 per day. This is about the actual cost for 
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cluded, and is not too high a valuation to place upon the owner’s 
time when he operates the machine personally. Using this figure, 
the cost per acre for man labor with the 2-, 3-, and 4-plow outfits, 
based on the average acreage given, would be 63} cents, 47 cents, and 
363 cents, respectively. 

INTEREST. 

The interest charge on a tractor isa fixed annual charge, and the inter- 
est cost per unit of work obviously will vary with the number of days 
the tractor is used, decreasing as the number of days used increases. 
Figuring interest at 6 per cent on the average investment (one-half 
the first cost) for the different-sized tractors, as shown on page 12, 
and assuming the average number of days used annually to be 45, 
52, and 64 (p. 14), the average interest charge per day for the 2-, 3-, 
and 4-plow outfits will be 70, 84, and 94 cents, respectively. 

The interest cost per acre, based on the average acreage covered by 
the different-sized rigs, would therefore be 11, 10, and 8} cents, 
respectively. The increased acreage plowed per day by the 3-plow 
and 4-plow rigs as compared with the 2-plow offsets the increased 
interest charge due to higher price. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the number of days used annually will cause a varia- 
tion in the interest charge per unit of work. 


TOTAL COST PER ACRE. 


Plowing.—The approximate total cost for plowing an acre with a 
tractor under conditions such as are described herein, as calculated 
from the figures given in the preceding pages, would beas shown in 
Table IV. No charge has been made in the table for plow cost. 
Owing to the fact that tractor gang plows cost more than horse 
gangs, it is reasonable to believe that the cost per acre is slightly 
greater for the former, but the difference ought not to be great. 
TABLE IV.—A ppro.rimate cost of plowing an acre with 2-, 3-, and 4-plow tractors, 


based on corresponding average costs of $1,050, 31.450, and $2,000, and a life 
of 9 years of 45, 52, and 64 working days, respectively, per year. 





Total cost of | 


s ( j > “nc 
| plowing.a Other items of cost. 


Fuel. 





Size of tractor. | 
Gaso- | Kero- 
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| tractor.) tractor. | 








Re- | Depre- | Man In- 


Gase- | Kero- . 
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eee ts tir 5 J, | $2.09 | $1.793 | $0.69 | $0.393 | $0.073 | $0.02) $0.15 | $0.41 | $0633] $0.11 
SUM so sccs ccc 11.85 | 1.555) .60] .304] .074 02; .13| .963] .47 -10 
DRINW. ockczcc dad | 1.663] 1.37 -69| .303 | .073 02 ‘1! 1313) .36F 08} 


| 
' | 
econ nom of housing the outfit and other minor overhead charges, sueh as taxes, insurance, etc., are 
included. 
» Total cost of kerosene is 38 cents; 394 cents includes 1} cents per acre for gasoline used in starting kero- 
Sene engines. (See p. 21.) 
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Other operations.—F rom the figures given above it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter to arrive at relative costs for other operations 
with the tractor. For all field operations the daily charges for in- 
terest, depreciation, and man labor will of course be about the same, 
but must be divided by the acreage covered by the implement used. 
This acreage will vary with different implements. The fuel and oil 
charge will be the same for a 10-hour day in other field operations as 
in plowing, provided the tractor is loaded to the same extent. This, 
however, frequently is not the case. If a comparatively light load is 
drawn, the fuel and oil consumption will be somewhat reduced, but 
not in proportion to the load. For stationary work, if the engine is 
working to full capacity, the fuel and oil charges will be approxi- 
mately the same as for a day’s work in plowing, but no grease will be 
used on most machines. This, however, would be only a small item. 





























ECONOMY. 


From the figures given above it will be noted that the cost of plow- 
ing or performing other field operations with a tractor is approxi- 
mately the same as with horses, excepting for the item of man labor. 
This will average lower with the tractor than where horses are used, 
assuming wages to be the same in each case. 

HE ADVANTAGE of the tractor, like that of | 
most other improved farm machines, lies not | 

so much in the reduction of the cost of performing | 
a unit of work as in the fact that it permits one | 
man to do considerably more work within a given | 
period of time. 
| 


This has been true of practically all improved farm machines, 
even of the grain binder, which is generally considered one of the 
greatest agricultural inventions of the nineteenth century, but which 
did not, contrary, perhaps, to general opinion, decrease the cost of 
harvesting wheat to any considerable extent, though it did increase 


about eightfold the acreage which one man could handle. (See Dee ¢ 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 627.) ( 


Men who hope to reduce greatly the cost of farming operations | 
by the purchase of a tractor should bear these facts in mind, and ¢ 
also the fact that comparatively few tractor owners mention as an 
advantage reduction in the acre cost of performing farm work. 
Judging by the experience of tractor users, it is not safe to expech F< 
any material reduction in the cost of farm operations per acre f 
through the use of the tractor, but it is safe to expect to be able to 
increase the crop acreage to a very considerable extent, and, at the 
same time, the amount of crops which one man can raise. 
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Furthermore, it should be remembered that the cost of doing the 
work with a tractor as above outlined in most cases can not be com- 
pared directly with the cost of doing it with horses, since on farms 
where tractors are used a number of horses generally are retained; 
any comparison, therefore, must be made between the cost of oper- 
ating the farm with horses alone and the cost of operating with the 
tractor and a certain number of horses. Not infrequently horses 
stand idle while the tractor is being used for field work because suf- 
ficient help is not available to use them at the same time, and in such 
cases part of the cost of their maintenance must be considered when 
figuring the cost of farm operations, since they are as much a part 
of the farm power plant as is the tractor. 

Neither should it be forgotten that not only should the relative 
expense of operation with the two methods be considered, but also 
the relative results. 


HE INCREASED crop acreage and conse- 

quent increase in income which the purchase 
of the tractor will often make possible may much 
more than offset a slight increase in the operating 
expenses of the farm. 


QUALITY OF WORK. 


Not a few farmers, when considering the purchase of a tractor, 
hesitate because of the fear that they may not be able to do the work 
as satisfactorily as with horses. This applies particularly to plow- 
ing. That there is little reason for this attitude is indicated by the 
fact that 37 per cent of tractor owners report that the quality of work 
done by the tractor is better than that done by horses, while only 2 
per cent say it is poorer. The remaining 61 per cent see no dif- 
ference. 

The quality of work done in plowing does not depend so much 
upon the tractor as upon the plow and its adjustment. Under aver- 
age conditions, the work done by most engine gang plows when prop- 
crly adjusted is fully equal, and often superior, to the work done by 
either a walking or gang plow drawn by horses and operated by a skill- 
ful plowman. Ifa job of plowing where a tractor is used is not satisfac- 
tory, it is not usually the fault of the tractor, but of the plow, or, 
more probably, it is due to improper adjustment of the plows. Of 
course, in fields with obstructions, sharp angles, etc., the tractor may 
be responsible for poor work because of its clumsiness, but under most 
conditions the plows and the operator determine the quality of the 
work done. The tractor’s part is to furnish the power to pull the 
plows. 
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” This point should be kept in mind by farmers who select their 


tractors by visiting demonstrations of different makes of outfits. The 
quality of work done by different machines should be of value in 
selecting a good gang plow, but it is practically worthless in determin- 
ing the value of the different tractors. It is quite possible that a 
tractor of very inferior quality may be pulling a good gang plow, 
well adjusted, and doing much better work than an outfit of first-class 
quality which is pulling a poor plow or one that is out of adjust- 
ment. 

Depth of plowing.—The average depth of plowing done with trac- 
tors by the Dakota farmers who furnish data for this bulletin is 
slightly less than 6$ inches. The average depth they had previously 
plowed with horses was about 5 inches. While this deeper plowing 
is ordinarily considered as indicating a better quality of work, it 
does not appear to have had any marked effect on the crop yields, 
although increases from this cause were reported in a number of 
cases, (See p. 32.) 

Disking plowed land.—<As to the quality of disking, or other work 
on plowed land, it will of course, as with plowing, depend largely 
upon the implement drawn and the skill of the operator. The ques- 
tion of packing the soil is usually more important in connection with 
work on plowed land than in plowing, but that this is not a serious 
drawback with modern tractors in a large portion of the Dakotas is 
indicated by the fact that 70 per cent of Dakota tractor owners report- 
ing say that their machines are satisfactory for use on plowed land. 

As already stated, in certain parts of these States the soil is so 
heavy and so easily packed that it is possible under certain conditions 
for the wheels to injure the soil for the crop if the tractor is used in 
preparing the seedbed after the plowing is done. While 30 per cent 
of the owners report that their machines are not satisfactory for use 
on plowed land, this does not indicate that the soil conditions on 30 
per cent of the farms are such as to make the tractor unsatisfactory 
in this respect, since some makes of tractors will do very satisfactory 
work in plowing, but do not handle well in soft ground. This fact 
accounts for a number of the reports of the tractor being unsatisfac- 
tory for use on plowed land. 


OPERATION. 


Since difficulty in operation is mentioned by tractor owners as one 
of the principal disadvantages of the tractor, it seems pertinent to 
state that though any man of ordinary ability can operate and care 
for a gas tractor very satisfactorily after a little study and, experi- 
ence, it is decidedly unwise for him to undertake to gain the neces- 
sary éxperience by experimenting with his own machine. In most 
cases he can obtain the experience more cheaply elsewhere. Experi- 
ence in running stationary engines or automobiles, while of some 
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value, is not enough. The mere starting of the motor, changing of 
gears, and stopping are simple matters, and any farmer can learn 
quickly to do these, but the important thing is the ability to detect 
trouble the minute it begins to develop, and to be able to remedy it 
promptly instead of allowing it to run along until an expensive delay 
results. 

A great many owners report that it is extremely difficult to get 
hired help capable of operating a tractor satisfactorily. Where a 
tractor is to be operated by inefficient help, it is very important for 
the owner to understand the proper care of the outfit in order to see 
that it is not abused. 

The fact that a tractor does demand a certain amount of knowl- 
edge on the part of the operator is not a serious drawback. The 
necessary training usually can be obtained rather easily without great 
expense. 

T PAYS to spend a few days in gaining experi- | 

ence under a competent instructor, and it is | 
unwise to attempt to run a tractor without such | 
preparation. 


| 


With the increasing use of tractors, as well as of automobiles and 
stationary engines, farmers are rapidly becoming familiar with the 
‘are and operation of gas engines. At the same time tractors are 
being improved and simplified so that difficulties in operation are 
growing less each year. One generation of well-trained and com- 
petent operators will disseminate information so that future genera- 
tions will acquire knowledge on the subject as unconsciously, yet as 
thoroughly, as the average farmer’s son acquires his knowledge of 
horses. 

HE MISTAKE should not be made of assum- 

ing that any boy can operate a tractor in an 
efficient manner; only a proficient operator can 
handle a tractor properly. 


So long as the tractor is in first-class shape and everything work- 
ing properly, of course a sturdy boy, or girl either, can guide and con- 
trol it, and cases are not infrequent where a considerable amount of 
work has been accomplished with such operators. However, handling 
most tractors, even of the small sizes, is rather too strenuous and 
tiring work for a growing boy or girl, and a certain element of 
personal danger is involved with a tractor in the hands of such oper- 
ators. There is also a greater risk of damage to the outfit in any 
emergency calling for quick and clear judgment or for considerable 
physical strength, and such emergencies are not uncommon. 
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Probably the greatest objection to inexperienced operators of this 
kind, however, lies in the fact that they are seldom capable of de- 
tecting the approach of trouble in the shape of loose bearings, etc., 
and will continue to operate the machine until the trouble develops to 
a point where a considerable delay and heavy expense result. The 
amount of work accomplished by a tractor of profitable size is sufli- 
cient to justify the time of one man in its operation in order to insure 
its efficiency. The use of young or inexperienced help, while justi- 
fiable in an emergency or in cases where close supervision is main- 
tained by a competent operator, can not be recommended as a regu- 
lar practice. 

Some tractor manufacturers offer to give thorough instruction in 
the operation of their machines at a reasonable cost, and will usually 
credit the charge for such instruction as part payment on one of their 
machines if the student buys one. Purchasers of farm tractors 
should avail themselves of the opportunities thus offer: to obtain 
training in the use of the particular machines they will be called 
upon to operate, which will go far toward insuring their success. 


RELIABILITY. 


The reliability of a tractor depends to a very great extent upon 
the ability of the operator. Of 281 tractor owners in the Dakotas 
who answered the question as to how many days their tractors were 
out of commission when needed, 139 (49 per cent) reported that 
their outfits were not disabled a single day when needed during the 
past season. Of the remaining 51 per cent, the average number of 
days their tractors were out of commission when needed was 6. This 
average, however, did not include five men who stated that their 
machines were out of commission a large part of the time. 

The reports of tractor owners and the results of extensive investi- 
gations in the use of tractors indicate that with a careful and pro- 
ficient operator a gasoline or kerosene tractor is a very dependable 
source of power. Occasional slight delays probably will be encoun- 
tered, but serious ones will be exceptional, whereas, with a careless 
or incompetent operator, expensive delays may be frequent. 

Of the tractors owned by Dakota farmers reporting, about 93 per 
cent are operated by the owner or some member of his family, the 
best results usually being obtained by this class of operators. Thirty- 
two per cent of Dakota owners reported no time lost in the field on 
account of trouble with the outfit. This probably means that the 
time lost was not worth mentioning. Most men do not consider it 
trouble so long as they know at once the cause of stoppage or other 
irregularity in the engine’s operation and are able to remedy it 
promptly. The average time lost per day by the 68 per cent report- 
ing trouble is a little over three-quarters of an hour. 
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DISPLACEMENT OF HORSES. 


The tractor has not displaced horses to the extent commonly ex- 
pected. Its greatest advantage, as above mentioned, has been in the 
fact that it does the heavy work quickly, and thus completes it within 
the proper season, since it places at the farmer’s command a large 
amount of untiring power when needed. 

The reports show that on Dakota farms horses are displaced by the 
tractor on only about 57 per cent of the farms where the tractor is 
bought and where no increase is made in the acreage farmed. The 
tabulation of the reports from 108 farms where no increase was made 
in the acreage after the purchase of the tractor showed that on 62 
of these farms horses were displaced, while on 46 the same number 
were kept as before the purchase of the tractor. On the first group 
of 62 farms, with a total crop acreage of 18,904. or an average of 305 
crop acres per farm, a total of 630 horses were kept before the pur- 
chase of the tractor, while only 406 horses are now used on these 
farms. In other words, an average of slightly less than four horses 
were displaced on each farm by the purchase of the tractor. From 
the above figures it will be seen that the number of acres cropped per 
horse in this group before the purchase of the tractor was approxi- 
mately 30, while with the present arrangement only one horse is kept 
for each 46} acres of crop. 

On the second group of 46 farms, having a total of 15,553 crop 
acres, an average of 338 for each farm, 409 horses are now kept, the 
same as before the purchase of the tractor. On these farms one horse 
is kept for each 38 acres of crop. In the first group the horses pre- 
viously kept were ample for the crop area on these farms under the 
system of farming followed in this section, and the tractor has re- 
duced the number of horses kept by about 36 per cent. In the second 
group of farms the crop acreage per horse is slightly greater than 
that commonly found on farms in this region where horses only are 
used, but with the tractor to do part of the work it would seem as 
though the number of horses kept should either be decreased some- 
what or additional acres added to reduce the investment per acre for 
power. 

ROPPING SYSTEMS followed in the Da- 

kotas are for the most part such as to permit 
the tractor to be used to better advantage than is 
possible in some sections of the country. 


FEW MORE BROOD MARES KEPT. 


While the raising of colts has not been as extensive an industry 
in the Dakotas as in some other sections of the country, nevertheless 
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mares have always constituted a large percentage of the work stock 
on farms in these States, and a considerable number of colts have 
been raised to meet the local needs as well as for a limited export 
business. It is frequently expected that where the tractor is 
used and the work stock thus relieved of the heavy field work, the 
percentage of brood mares kept will be increased, and that the 
chances of raising more and healthier colts will be enhanced. It is 
interesting, therefore, to note the effect of the use of tractors on the 
percentage of brood mares kept on Dakota farms. The reports of 
more than 200 tractor owners show that 37.6 per cent of all the work 
stock on these farms previous to the purchase of the tractor were 
brood mares. Brood mares now constitute 40.6 per cent of the work 
stock kept on these farms, showing an increase of only 3 per cent. 
This result checks closely with the figures obtained from Illinois 
tractor owners, as shown in Farmers’ Bulletin 963. 


CUSTOM WORK. 


Nearly one-half (49.8 per cent) of all tractor owners in the 
Dakotas use their outfits to some extent for custom work. In some 
cases the tractor was bought with the idea of using it for such work, 
while in others it was procured primarily for use on the home farm, 
and custom work has been undertaken at the request of neighbors 
or because it seemed to offer an opportunity for the tractor to help 
pay for itself. 

The use of a tractor at custom work for field operations seems a 
rather reliable indication that the home farm is not large enough to 
utilize a tractor economically. This conclusion is borne out by the 
fact that the average size of the farms owned by men who use their 
tractors for custom work is slightly less than of the farms where 
the tractor is not so used. In almost every case where the tractor is 
bought on a small farm, it is used for custom work. An efficient 
farm should be large enough to keep both labor and equipment em- 
ployed during practically the entire working season. Of course, 
in the fall, after the work on the home farm is completed, it may be 
desirable to use the tractor for custom work, provided an adequate 
return can be obtained. This, of course, means that most of the 
custom work will be stationary operations, such as thrashing, shred- 
ding fodder, shelling corn, etc., which can be done after the weather 
is unfit for field operations. It is significant that the percentage 
of tractors used for custom work decreases as the size of the farm 
increases. In the group of farms shown in Table III on page 19, 
where the days of custom work decreased with the increase in the 
size of farms, the percentage of tractors used for such work also 
showed a similar decrease as indicated in the following table: 
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ck TABLE V.—Relation of size of farm to use of tractor for custom work. 
i Pp Average number of days 
5 is verage Num 0) yi 
rt Crop acres in farm. sama . tractor worked. 
: a a Pe ch et a a oe one 
. R ‘content | Home | Custan| Tote 
ange. ‘ custom ome s otal. 
he Average. | “work, | farm. | work, | 
he { =——— “= wae a 
is 4 SUOMI gon oss se eo casccess ees Btn deouesnncoee ase 127 66.7 22 | 19 41 
FU Ravatitneeiaathispiapemmpmratapenss can 263} 50.0 38 | 13 51 
he Be ic ae cys ecto toh cde saan 405| 39.0 43 | 10 53 
7 er sed scisscs gente atcanieeaeate as | 572) 8 54 | 7 61 
of iattihigcctas ta 
rk However, some doubt exists whether it pays as a general rule to 
re use the tractor for custom work even under these conditions. Of 
rk these Dakota tractor owners who have used their machines for cus- 
nt. tom work, 13 per cent stated that it had not paid them. It should be 
ois noted also that comparatively few farmers consider their entire ex- 
penses when calculating the profits from this source. Most of them 
ignore depreciation charges, and include only fuel, oil, labor, and 
such repairs as may be required. during the time the outfit is used. 
h Under these conditions it not infrequently happens that a tractor 
the 


owner does custom work at an actual loss, or at any rate at no real 
— profit when all expenses are considered. On the whole it is prefer- 





rk, able that the machine be kept busy on the home farm during as large 
my a part of the working season as practicable, so that the owner may 
ors derive the maximum profit from its use. 
elp | 

TRACTOR OWNER is not justified in neg- | 
3 a lecting his own work to accept employment | 
to on a neighbor’s farm at the rates usually paid, | 
the although this is not an uncommon occurrence. | 
eir | 
= A little ready cash seems to blind some men to their own best in- 
18 terests and to the ultimate profit which should be made through the 
ent {| use of their machines at their own work. 
m- - 
se, EFFECT OF USE OF TRACTOR ON CROP YIELDS. 
be The reports of Dakota tractor owners were studied to ascertain 


ate} what effect the tractor has had on crop yields. The answer to the 
the | questions which were asked on this point indicate that although in- 


ed- — creases are more common than decreases, they are not sufficiently fre- 
her quent to warrant a farmer in attaching too much importance to this 
ge | feature when considering the purchase of a tractor. The principal 
rm reasons for increases in yields were timeliness in having the work 
15, § done and deeper and more thorough preparation of the seed bed in 
the hot weather. Conservation of moisture due to the rapidity with 
Iso which the work could be performed and the carrying on of more than 


one operation at a time also may have played a part. Decreases were 
usually credited to the packing of the soil when damp, and occasion- 
ally to delay in getting work done because ox trouble with the outfit, 
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able effect in either direction which can be attributed to the tractor. 

Although the depth of plowing done with the tractor averages 
about 14 inches greater than that done with horses, this seems to have 
had a rather negligible effect on yields. This is perhaps somewhat 
contrary to what is generally expected, but is doubtless accounted for 
by the fact that deep plowing alone does not necessarily increase 
the yields, other good farming methods and practices being required 
in connection therewith in order to make it profitable. Extensive 
experiments in the cultural methods for growing various crops in 
the Great Plains area show plainly that the weather conditions 
determine largely whether deeper plowing will result in an increase 
in yields. At the same time they clearly demonstrate that such 
increase in yield frequently does not offset the increased cost of the 
deeper plowing. The results of these experiments covering a long 
period of years are shown in United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletins numbered 214, 218, 219, 222, and 268, covering the 
production of spring wheat, oats, corn, barley, and other crops in 
the Great Plains area. 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT. 


For a number of years following the introduction of gasoline and 
kerosene tractors the only special equipment for use with these ma- 
chines was the gang plow. Experience soon demonstrated, however, 
that a great many of the horse-drawn machines which could be at- 
tached behind the tractor were not sturdy enough for use with me- 
chanical power, because the latter is more powerful and unyielding 
than horses, and machines used in connection therewith are subject 
to more sudden and severe jolts. As a consequence during the past 
two or three years more attention has been given to the develop- 
ment of disks, binders, and other machines especially constructed to 
withstand the heavier service. 

It is obviously impossible to obtain maximum results with a tractor 
when it is used with implements designed primarily for use with 
horses, and the objection of many tractor owners that the tractor can 
not be used with profit for certain types of field work will probably 
cease to hold good with the further development of special machinery 
for use with the tractor. There is considerable activity at present in 
the line of further inventions of implements and attachments de- 
signed especially for use with the tractor. Many of these will doubt- 
less increase its value for farm work, making it practicable and eco- 
nomical for many field operations where its use is now both im- 
practicable and uneconomical. It is for the purpose of doing work 
of the nature last mentioned that several horses are often kept after 
the purchase of the tractor. With the development of special ma- 
chinery as above outlined it seems probable that a higher percentage 
of work stock will be displaced where the tractor is used. 
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By far the largest percentage of owners, however, report no notice- 
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rations, computation principles and method.................-- 1030 5-21 

RE REE RERUN So orca aise Steck alot sIviend bye ipiaines win Mos RE 1030 22-24 
Horses— 

displacement by tractors, Dakota farms................-....--- 1035 29 

feeding, bulletin by G. A. Bell and J. O. Williams. ........... 1030 1-24 

rations for light, medium, or heavy work................---.--- 1030 23-24 

use in saving man labor in beet fields...................-.-.-- 1042 4-18 

Worse SUG TEMUINEMOINA: | 2 25 662) 20s v.08 ieee sees ae vic scw ess sle 1030 9, 11 

EOE AEEUONI EOL nosis ss ES e clsie aig’ o tia cl wise Seieieie's we ees 1044 13-14 

Houses, poultry. construction and fixtures...............---.++---- 1040 14-15, 18 

Housing, thrashing machines, directions................-.-------- 1036 16-17 

Hunter, Byron, bulletin on ‘ Dry farming for better wheat yields”. 1047 1-24 

c 

Husks, long, protection against weevils. ................---------- 10294 es = 
Idaho— 

ary-tarming region atid Practices... 8... 6.) eles S sede ten yee: 1047 3-24 

Birawherry CUILUMG, VATIOUICS, CLC... 26. .cce eee s ocw sc tedee skh tke 1027 &-25 


Illinois 
strawberry 


SINR rte cen Ss ES Ts Sel ere oe Sat 1028 8-46 
BrisemmCtits LOLS, VON. vo 2x% ce bt swcnae on oteke stelle ees 1028 6 
Implements— 
farm, care and repair. No. 5, Grain separators, bulletin by 
MOP OUI Coe Secor bets wise clan Sa aee hs Huis se eR IEE 1036 1-20 
labor-saving, in sugar-beet growing. ...................2-200-- 1042 4-18 
sugar-cane growing, descriptions and requirements..........-- 1034 21 
Incubation, eggs, natural and artificial, suggestions................. 1040 10-11 
Indiana, strawberry shipments, 1914, 1915.................-.--..-- 1028 6 
Insect, injury to strawberries, varieties resistant..............-.-.-- 1043 21-22 
Insecticides— 
BP PICHMON WAI CUSUIRUN 55-2404 2c5 ssa iesee bi eeleese ye eee ie 1038 17 
use against striped cucumber beetle..................-.---+-- 1038 13-20 
Insects 
injurious to 
corn in etorage; and their control..........6.0062.S508. 2668 1029 5-36 
fits; GeRCription ANG CONMOL 2.66.66 Sob elses eso tee ek 1031 32 
1026 7-8, 13, 36 
RIPRAIIN ORs os ccc os rah naw Wee Se ee eee 1027 25 
1028 11,13 
PURO Ces Sr te Len Saha She ees Ota eraatndos ne eae 1034 26 
wood, ‘‘white ants,’’ and methods of preventing damage, bulle- 
RRTEMENY SAR UNIV ARO Sat a n'p Dekh ee Sc eb SS NKR EAS me ond ceCSEBEE 1037 1-16 
1026 24-25 
PALECCROD, UNE Or BitUW DOITICS = o0% 0055 Sota ok ke ecb elec eeces 1027 21 
1028 30 
ROUaNe, TOMY MOF CHICKEN POX. 2555-2 2-02 05sss vos ceceede vee 1040 26 
Iowa, strawberry shipments, 1914, 1915..................--.--..---- 1028 6 
Irrigation— 
LEDS AMN TOCOUMLY. 2.28 o's ain SoS ens ce seuss s Shee eae 1048 8-10 
straw berries— 
in Eastern States, overhead and surface.................-- 1028 32-33 
in South Atlantic and Gulf States......0... .0. ec ccs ce eee ee 1026 29-30 
9 
ROTM EA he eerie ok ce ee wi: Cie ess veces Canaeteea 10274 ie 
1026 38, 39 
gam, ‘strawberry, and combinations:.:...-..:......-...206...0605- 1027 27-28 
1028 48 
ea TE UOTE ORONO 220.8 oo 8 oo sae ness ae neon o Baas eae oes 1026 39 
Jessie strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics. 1043 23, 31 


ait ‘ - ‘ ‘ n aie r od, 
Joe strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics. . . 1043{ 13-26. 31 
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JOHNSON, ELMER, bulletin on ‘‘Care and repair of farm implements. 
Bee: SO; ANAL CNR. oo ud ccd oes ean catcncecac@eneees 1036 1-20 
Jucunda strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and ert 1049 Mi 18, 
SRN ee ROT ener Ae ore OEE Et ate Che aches oxec eee mM age ee oe 
23, 26, 31 
1026 39 
Se NUMMER (EOCINO (bo sooo as oe octaves ketdaks Sads5. acces 1027 28 
1029 49 
Kale, cultural directions for small gardens. .................------ 1044 32 
Kansas, strawberry shipments, 1914, 1915.................-----...- 1028 6 
Kentucky, strawberry shipments, 1914, 1915................-...-. 1028 6 
Kerosene— 
fuel use for farm tractors, quantity per acre plowed, and cost... 1035 19-21 
oe Se Re 1037 -# pS 
KINGHORNE, JOSEPH WILLIAM, and Harry M. Lamon, bulletin on 
PARR OURS, SWENIOT ooo soso vnc oo ce adee ce teee Wesel 1040 1-28 
Klondike strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and character- 1043 a 
SRE BSS Se Se ek eo a Oe eg ee \ ; an a 
26, 32 
Kumquat-strawberry jelly, recipe........ Me senseye awe S acu eheoe 1026 3! 
Labor— 
ey DEMMD, MANAPOINENE ONG COKE§ << 5-2 6.50ce:s Seuss oss 2-00 eer 1049 26 
man, farm-tractor operation, cost per acre plowed............... 1035 22-23 
requirements in sirup making on farms. ............-...-...-- 1034 30 
saving— 
in sugar-beet fields, bulletin by L. A. Moorhouse and T. H. 
ME council ane aed Pees mI SS ae Sew sake S 1042 1-19 
Ham IIRIIIR oe icne cee Pine Oc seh dh ese ssuseskiese 1042 3 
strawberry culture, requirements and supply........-....----.- 1027 8 
team and hand, economy by motor truck association........... 1032 20 
Lamon, Harry M., and JosepH WittrAM KiInGHorRNE, bulletin on 
“Illustrated poultry primer”. ..........-.2.-sescsceecesecesees 1040 1-28 
SIL, REMAN OF RUNORE COMO, 5... 8. so casos coer dsccnce~stases 1034 13 
Late Stevens strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and — 10434 5, 
NT ene ee ata dc ees “| 13-16, 32 
Lead arsenate, use against cucumber beetles.................-..--. 1038 13-14 
Leaf spots, strawberry, injury, and varieties resistant............-. 1043 21 
Lettuce, cultural directions, and good varieties.................-... 1044 34 
AerEON, ASOT’ ON WHEUE RIB’ |< 26.505. 2s csaseldssssbese's owlsceus 1037 7-8, 10 
a ENN ero ieee eis ac ae keene a ceieseeies 1040 25 
Limberneck, chicken disease, treatment....................-.----- 1040 27 
Lime— 
arsenate, use against cucumber beetle. ...............--..---- 1038 14-15 
op 9 
UREN MEM DECEN WINNIE vans ons ns oss rain ee ewan siese sass cae { — P 
Mise Or WANGON SOE, GITOCUIODD. . . ou... ce. ceeds ceccsces ee ecce 1044 9 
Ramee We athe AN HOPG LOO... Ww . 6 nok a oe cnn nsw eeesnacee be siee 1030 14 
Loading, potato, and handling southern product, bulletin by A. M. 
IN neue sen tiae eerie oc COCR U EE OTHE cone des ac stuteeear 1050 1-20 
Louisiana— ° 
corn protection from weevils, cost of storage, etc...........-..-- 1029 33-36 
MERIC MOGLER (oo LS ene ch csanics pads t mstuiceaScanSeoe 1031 ° oo 
potato shipments, car loads 1917, 1918........ SSGEs sake benesree 1050 3 
strawberry— 
3, 6, 8, 9, 
12, 13, 
culture, practices, training systems, etc............-.----- 1026 14, 15, 
23, 29, 
33 
RIE OUAM NUD Be iia one apes be sea nese ee 1028 6 
Lupton strawberry, origin, description and characteristics. ......... 1043 22, 32 
BaD, SOT EAON AE NON TRB ooo ob oo oo nce nc ecco d ec cwsecn cose 1031 40, 44 
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Machine— Bulletin No. Page. 
2 a. 
strawberry planting, description and use..............------- { oar 8 ~ 
thrashing, care and repair, bulletin by Elmer Johnson......... 1036 1-20 
Machinery— 
6, 10, 11, 
dry-farming, descriptions and operation..............--..----- 1047 16, 17, 
18 
SANT, CRO OVI UTE COE NCLB: oo .ccscc cicstessacaeeedesees is 1042 5-18 
BBY Dressed, GY PO. ANG OPETATION « j-o.o.<2ai.64 5 cos nines anes acsisice 1049 4-13 
Magoon strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and oo re 1043 16, 
PARIS ret rn eet estat sete er ode ene or. Deana vous ee anne Hes he "39 
Manure— 
green, crope for strawbetry culture: ...........2......5.20 606 { ae ee 
poultry, value for vegetable growing................----------- 1044 9-10 
ERGO, WaIUG GU NBE 6 <ce oe aise og once asics tals oeceeceus ewes 1044 10 
26 9 
stable; fertilizer for sttaw berries... .. <<... 060656605 ess cc ects. { ae 7 
Irn A a tah a ha hare e Rall ciwe thee dials 1044 9-10 
NM OU RHRST CONG, OCDICCHONE: << << oo. oss ones ce mesacieiesicie ec 1034 11 
Mares, brood, keeping on farm, influence of tractor use. .........-- 1035 29-30 
Marketing— 
CAN BI TAELNOUR ANG PIICORS 6 ois case esse bibeodsecewenes 1034 31-32 
eggs, hints on packing and shipping......................-..- 1040 22-23 
BO MMWR oo cin occ bs orev a/a'so as le maince slaw hae seals 1039 40 
Mata My ROS TON WONG. - 5 <5 « ), 3's sais siete aioe vic aisle ek ons saisiens 1049 32-33 
PA TTIREC OTE HIEUOC IGEN 6 oes ooo co oo 5's sod IA ad oes wie ew ooh eee 1031 42 
Marshall strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and Cone ial Bt 
ENS OA ala wa Sig Ge ee Sew tinea Mew winein'e «ele baie cle wialnaitieweeu «vacances 26. 32 
20, 04 
Marshmallow, use with grape paste...........--.....----- eee eee eee 1033 10-11 
Maryland— 
potato suipments, car loads, 1917, 1918... ...<sic.< aisiereesecsines- 1050 3 
straw berry— 
POR a te ie eee a ire ac US ee eta wetntnewcawis 1028 8-46 
ucerer, Liao LOO ec 55.0 os (4% Grigio mawiaue-awies 1028 6 
2 99 
Mascot strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and ae 1043 > 25 
oe EO eS ES ee ae eee eae a ee ee re ee rae aie ane 
PA Se see tay ose eeu se cnet eg ce ceaekSciecees 33 
Masicera myoidea, parasite of European corn borer..........----.--- 1046 21 
Massachusetts— 
corn borer, food plants, and area infested. ..............------ 1046 5-7 
occurrence and importance of European corn borer.........-.- 1046 3 
SUED EEN RUE IS, LOLG 6 oes css es ote si Ace c bias seled seeic sew 1028 6 
mcoCiLuRne, 4: B., bulletin on ‘‘Baling-hay.”’. .. .........-..0-0.66..+- 1049 1-35 
BENS, SENNA. THR BO UTEC TOON. 6. on. 5 ca acon id acco i cceiesacecsse 1030 14 
Meals, cottonseed and alfalfa, use as horse feed...............--..-- 1030 14-15 
PUCOR VIS TUITION CO UID (ROOK. <5. << esos osc es bo dees code sew sues's 1031 32 
MAGUS WHORL, UAC SE NOMG 1660... os 0s one desis culeiels sabes sae 1030 14 
Michigan— 
strawberry— 
ES ca Es ue Abc ie axla a We sinieds eine e Rilo eae ale 1028 8-46 
CIE ADESSO 5) apnoea inna a p< Aisin dinrelacidnas bie wists 1028 6 
Bila tn Par NIMROD San 3S Oo. Se ce aoe eet Sok ow eae oe odo dees 1030 16 
Mill, sugar cane, and equipment requirement and cost........-... 1034 28 
Minnesota, strawberry shipments, 1914...................-.-.----- 1028 6 
Minute Man strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and charac- 1043 15, 18, 
RUMEN 1288 ot. xs a ahcn a Sng a mewn) Sie SAR ES oat wiges sate ? 23, 33 
? 


Missionary strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and charac- 1043! 6,9, 13- 
NN RE ion wie os ciel wie Scie ee SR 4 bis dake : 23, 3: 
Mississippi— 


SPINNER SIN ks sp Sooo) bo ate ca Gael ne ne ewer 1031 3, 4, 37 
potato shipments, car loads, 1917, 1918. .. .............s.ecees 1050 - $3 


avaesaae 
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Mississippi—Continued. Farmers’ 
straw berry— Bulletin No. Page. 
3, 6, 8, 


PNET ANTAL AOON BLCL. «ci. conic o c'sci sues cu ensaeteisns 1026 13, 16, 
33 
RE ROE WRN os Co 2a ce oe kes =< 55s enne hee ae ee e's 1028 6 
Missouri— 
strawberry— 
TR PRE eG uh cteween deecdseawdal cece 1028 8-46 
PE OURAN oS = Cae odsc caus Seee sees asceves 1028 6 
NR UENE MERNEIIINTIS  BOIMALIND Cia np Sn So ase oe enc blow kaa babe Cokes 1040 25 
et en TD BOON ooo sob as ons ss vb nine cule antes weed sess 1030 15-16 
Montana, strawberry culture, varieties, etc...............-.--.---- 1027 8-25 
Moornousg, L. A., and T. H. Summers, bulletin on ‘‘Saving man 
CRE IRIS OT ERMID eh ces enc oye ng, was 2 oes 555 st ijeeea sie >= 1042 1-19 
Moth— 
Angoumois grain, description, life history, and injury to corn... 1029 6-7, 21 
European corn borer, description, habits, etc.........--.------ 1046 16-19 
fig, injury to figs in Smyrna, danger of introduction. .......... 1031 3 
Motor— 
trucks, cooperative routes and methods..............--..------ 1032 2,5 
SIRE VAUaN OPORS ATL AML RY — 22 22 2 ee ee ee sa cance cacce 1049 10 
Motor-truck routes, eg - 
operation, bulletin by H.S. Yohe...........-.-------------- 1032 1-24 
organization, charter and capitalication Mek Acie ee ern eee < sy ss 1032 \-7 
Muek MOE TEROCLGR SUORT CANC.. 2 .6..25 25.222 ste sk ee deed a essen 1034 9-10 
Mulching, strawberries— 
SE EEORUCEI TOURNOR, THAUOTIOIS, CUC. 65.665 be ccee wees seceeescss 1028 33-36 
SES OUP TID ISURUON ok OG tees LS Aten ewe wie eu cece od det 1026 26-27 
SRNR ANTI MITANENN Ses MS ree cso k omis Geese atabie ce cesdu ste 1030 9-10 
Muscadine, grape paste, bulletin by Charles Dearing...........---- 1033 1-15 
Mustard, tumbling, eradication in wheat fields...................- 1047 20, 21 
Myer strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics 104 4 vi ‘ 
NemaAtiodewheat, apread, Control... 24.66.52. cc ee cee eet cceen 1041 10 
See also Eelworm. 
Nematodes— 
cause of eelworm disease of wheat...........-.----5.-.------- 1041 4,7 
damage to— 
aCe ie : i 7,15, 16 
PAA SOUIMONMISUNNCE. oo ce cs er acssccecsueses acces tincese 1031{ 34-35 
strawberries, and control measures. ...............------- 1027. =, 10-11 
strawberries, in South, prevention...........-.....--..--- 1026 7-8, 36 
super cane, and control measures: -.2.......-...26..555266% 1034 27 
Piceis, Wht. WIOSCTE PION ANG TNE... . 2.5222. 56 262 ese os ce eeeee 1040 18 
Nevada, strawberry culture, varieties, etc...............-.---..---- 1027 8-25 
New Hampshire, strawberry shipments, 1915.........-.....-...---. 1028 6 
New Jersey 
straw berry— 
WEIS eX, Sick a ike ke cake scgeid eh asia ADIN STS 20) 8 1028 8-46 
SEP OUN RUNS ENS Aka ceetee ese teses tates 5s 1028 6 
New Mexico, strawberry culture, varieties, etc............--.-..-- 1027 8-25 
New York strawberry— 
PN nn Peo Oat os Lee ci naes sok SSE Chee ee Shoe SSS 1028 8-46 
. 18, 23, 
origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics. .............- 1043, 
See SURE UOkO: 2 25.88 te UES Sete ges eee Geen. Pek s aie 6 
Nick Ohmer strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and charac ? 104: 3f! 13, 19-23, 
Semen Sree eee th eRe SiS babes ealaald etiscene ev eld (383 
Nitrogen, strawberry fertilizer, quality per acre and farm. .......-.. 1028 31 
North Carolina— 
potato shipments, car loads, 1917, 1918.................--..-.-- 1050 3 
strawberry— 


3, 5, 8, 9, 


CHO URRCINOOS, CLC Ji cokesc ae ose bs csc deedee ences stess 1026412, 13, 15, 
16, 35 


RNC ONNOR UIE AUD sconces bons se cw set nuKes eee sees 1028 6 
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North Central States, strawberry growing extension, notes.......... 1043 6-7, 21 
North Dakota, tractor farming (and in South Dakota), bulletin by 

Arnold P. Yerkes and L. M. Church 
Northwest, dry farming in Columbia and Snake River basins, man- 

agement for better wheat yields, bulletin by Byron Hunter 
Nubbins, harmfulness by spread of corn weevil 


Nursery stock, damage from termites, and control 
1033 


Oats, use as horse feed 1030 
Ohio— 
strawberry— 
growing 
shipments, 1914, 1915 
Oil, use on farm tractors, quantity and cost per acre plowed... .... 
Oklahoma— 
potatosnrpment, carloads, 1017, 1918): i) c.l ccs eel cee a ek 
strawberry shipments, 1914 
Okra, cultural directions, and varieties. ..................22.0.000- 
Onions, cultural directions, and varieties for small gardens. ......-... 
PeCHANGG, The, POUTHNCN DUAR S555 5 2.25 See oa oe De eee eed Sak 
Oregon 
dry farming, region and practices 
Moro Station, wheat growing methods, experiments............ 
strawberry 
GUN UURO? WAITOUIOR CLC a sn. o% cco ue cued wens Leases eon eee 


(5, 
origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics. .......-- 1043419, 22, 23, 
1028 


1046 21-22 
Pare DA: CUMMUIRL GITCCHIONE. 350626 00s 5.52. ote Ue aes Se 1044 
5, 25; 
Parsons strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics. 1043; 13-16, 20 
93, 34 
Pastes 
Se OMINTIRIEE = ey Oe Sos ac nae a aed eae ci aha 1033 12 
fruit, desirability, food value, and use as confection. ........-. 1033 4,-10-13 
SUNTAN RENNER CREE Sa 2 25. ic sia lca s 4.9) afepaji athe Ate dee ee oe 1048 11-12 
Pasture, value as horse feed 2 
ES CEE OS OS ae RE on OE rey 
Peas 
Cultural directions, and varieties: ..........201 fe. 5.0s0 eb la he 
unthrashed, use as horse feed 
use as horse feed 
Pennsylvania— 
strawberry— 
growing 1028 8-46 
shipments, 1914, 1915 1028 6 
Peppers, sweet, cultural directions, and varieties for small gardens.. 1044 28-29 
Permanganate, potash, use for chicken roup and colds..........--- 1040 27 
Pest, European corn borer, occurrence in Massachusetts, im- 
portance 
Pests, ‘‘ white ants, ’’ and methods of preventing their damage, bulle- 
tin by T. E. Snyder 1037 1-16 
Phosphoric acid, strawberry fertilizer, quantity per acre 1028 3] 
Picking 
Peer aed DAMNING CITECUIONA)....52.055 2205 22s soaw sche dest sees 1031 38-39, 40 
strawberries— 
Raster Statessand handiny: .)......:...05 26s 1028 36-38 
in South Atlantic and Gulf States 1026 32-33 
Pickles, sweet, figs, directions for making 1031 43 
Pigeon manure, value and use 1044 10 


1030 ( 


J 
1030 1: 


1044 35-36 
1030 18 
1030 13 


1046 3 
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1026 38 
Pineapple-strawberry preserves recipe 1027 28 
1028 48 
Planting— 
fig trees, directions 
RPP OODIAE COREOR SRIVIOR oo 6 coinca subs Beis asd cus saacd 
zones, guide for vegetable growers 
Plants— 
early, starting, window boxes, hotbeds, and cold frames....... . 
infestation with corn borer, disposal, utilization, etc............ 1046 
Plowing— 
dry farming in Pacific Northwest, practices.................... 1047 
labor-saving practices 1042 
traction outfits, work done per day. various-sized plows......-. 1035 
tractor, laying out fields for, bulletin by H. R. Tolley. ........ 10 
tractors and plows, sizes and total cost per acre 
Pocomoke strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and charac- 
SEAMEN oe ete inh ako lia haaecew hess aeunwela 
Poisons— 
precautions in handling and storing 1038 
use on insects in small gardens, directions...................--- 1044 
Potash, strawberry fertilizer, quantity per acre 


Potatoes— 
1050 


1050 
SE Sa i oe i ee 1044 
Sc 1050 
SeNINMnNE DINED AUNEIN. - SOEAIIN TIEN 2 G0 eh iis cab ow sak be we smc 1050 
loading and handling Southern product, bulletin by A. M. 
MN cael eit choke keyed Lb KER SS pate -hikacds 1050 
use as horse feed 
Poultry— 
breeds selection: general-purpose, eggs, and meat 
houses, construction and fixtures 
manure, value and use 
primer, illustrated, bulletin by Harry M. Lamon and Joseph 
William Kinghorne 1040 


Power presses, hay, important features, costs, etc 10494 99-3] 
Pox, chicken, treatment 1040 26 


Preserves : 

fig, directions 42 
1026 37-39 
26-27 


strawberry, directions and recipes 1027 
1028 47-48 
Press, hay, economy of ownership 28-31 
Presses, hay, types 4-12 
7, 13-17, 
Progressive strawberry, origin, distribution and characteristics... .. 08 21, 2, 
24, 34 
Propagation— 
fig trees, method 1031 9-10 
strawberry plants, directions for Gulf States.................. 1026 11-13 
Propolis, scraping from honey comb sections 38 
Pruning, fig trees, practices in Southern States ; 18-25 
Pulleys, thrashing machine, care and repair 36 12-13 
Pumpkin, use as horse feed é 


Queen bee— 
management to prevent swarming 
removing from hive, directions 


Racks, straw, thrashing machine, care and repair................. 
Radishes, cultural directions for small gardens................----- 
Ragweed, host of cucumber beetle 1038 
Rakes, chain, on thrashing machines, care and repair 1036 
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1026 38 
Raspberry-strawberry preserves, recipe 1027 28 
1028 48 
Rations— 
horse— 
balancing, importance 1030 4-5 
computation principles and method 1030 5-21 
daily, suggestions 1030 22-24 
for light, medium or heavy work 1030 23-24 
laying hens 1040 19-20 
Ratoon, treatment in growing cane for sirup, yields, etc............ 1034 19, 22-23 
Rats, control by crib construction, directions................-..-. 1029 31-35 
Refrigerator— 
cars, used in shipping potatoes from California é 17 
strawberry shipping, description < = 
Rhodes grass, bulletin by S. M. Tracy 1048 1-16 
See also Grass, Rhodes. 
1026 38 
Rhubarb-strawberry preserves recipe 1027 28 
1028 48 
Rice— 
strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics... 1043 15, 23, 34 
use as horse feed 1030 13 
weevil, description, habits and damage to corn 1029 8-14 
Ripening, strawberries, extension of season and list of varieties. ... . 1043 23 
Roosters, selection for breeding 1040 8-9 


Root— 
ee 1026 7-9 
knot, control by use of resistant crops. .............-.....2s-- 1027 10-11 


rot, sugar cane, description and control 1034 27 

vegetables, cultural directions for small gardens 1044 23-26 
Roots, use as horse feed 1030 2 
Rot— 

red, sugar cane, distribution, losses caused, and prevention 

soft, fig, cause and prevention : 26 
Rotation— 

crops in strawberry growing, Eastern States y 13 

wheat nematode control 10 
POLIO: CENA ORNO TOWING 5.5. 5 a.c 0 ono acne aiccecacwscssaueatte ‘ 12 
Roughages, horse feeds, description, use, and feed value ( 16-19 
Roup, chicken, control 26 
Rust, fig, cause and control 27-28 
Rye, use as horse feed 1030 12-13 


26-27 


Sacks, potato, loading methods 1050 11-14 
GelAd PinNiey CHICOTAL GITOCUIOND, ..-. 25.2. <.sc occ nes cacbtcweecaw's 1044 33-34 
Salsify, cultural directions 25 
Salt, use of solution in dipping figs for drying : . 43, 45 
Salt-brine treatment for seed wheat. ................2-..-02--206- 8-9 
Sample strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, ° at 
93, 34 

meme, BOLL TiNwh, Ininry tO fiz treed... ........5 +ss<eseecsianckenebince 1031 33 
Scaly legs, chicken, treatment 1040 
Seed— 

bed, wheat, preparation 

Rhodes grass, saving methods, yield, and value 

wheat, treatment for eelworms, brine method. ...............- 
Seeding— 

Rhodes grass, soil preparation, time, methods and rate 

wheat, in dry farming, directions 
Seeds— 

cockle, description, similarity to eelworm disease 

millet, kafir, and milo, use as horse feed, precautions.......... 

POG ictneIanTIIE T0r CILY -GONGONG . 56. oc cos ce cies qb oned ei chin cd om 
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Bulletin No. Page. 











Separators, grain, care and repair, bulletin by Elmer Johnson... . . 1036 1-20 

| 1026 17-20 

Setting, strawberry plants, tools and methods....................-- 1027 17-18 

| 1028 22-95 

pre ITIIIO TURE MEL SISO oon) 5 oo a sg os ota s one shoes oe ewes 1044 10 

Shipments, strawberry, 1914 and 1915, amounts and seasons... ...-. 1028 6-7 
Shipping— 

Re MINN MINOR MIND 65S sce leiGiccicis iis own owas oa tee ee nent 1039 39 

i ne BNI) COMLMINOTS, 55 o055.c dos de catisiwenetetleed 1031 39 







strawberries— 






A f 1026 33-34 

copies ond UMMOMNNNAAG A Ria me SS cs rns pen aig Fa ea kag | 1027 23 
SARNIA IED ociese 2A cic i SoS 3g Mowe ieee ne cana 1043 6, 20-21 

CONES ES eS ON Ee oe ee ee ee ee eee eee 1030 14 





Shropshire strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and character- 
RE eee nat kin ah sa bbg asus ce see sees eee ee e's 





1043 15, 23, 35 





Shrubs, damage from white ants, and control... ............-....-. 







Shucking, corn, for weevil control and saving storage.............- 






Silage— 
sugar-cane— 








Sere OL MOS REINOe Silico SiS s cu ees le ol dace 1034 32-33 
MMA MIMAINMRG 5 basis cars oy caw cio asecmn toes ise toee 1034 32-33 
Ese as toed tor MOMs, PRCCAUONB.. i... ti. 66. soca ee tee 1030 21 
Sirup— 
cane— 
making on farm, equipment supplies and labor. .......... 1034 27-32 
marcetmp, methodsiand prices. ....-.-..-.--.--+-.-=+<.s: 1034 31-3: 








Slickers, description and use in wheat growing...............--.---- 

Snake River Basin, dry farming, conditions, practices and sugges- 
SORT erie hae Rete Sin a dik cisicie = slobaiw os wade wisinn 558 

Snyper, T. E., bulletin on ‘‘‘ White ants’ as pests in the United 
States and methods of preventing their damage”’................ 1037 | 

Soda— 

fountain trade, strawberry varieties adapted for. ...........-..- 







1047 3-24 












1040 







sulphite, use for chicken roup and colds..........-.......-.--- 1040 27 
Soil— 

maintenance of organic matter, methods and needs.........-... 1047 22-24 

nematode infested, management..-:...-..........55.....-.66% 











Man TONE, VAIO RB NOMGO 1600... 6565s sees scp see ee tee ee tke 

Soils— : 
‘“‘hlow,’’ management in dry farming. .....................-- 1047 4, 14-20 
fig growing, requirements in South.......................-.--. 1031 6-8 
Pana GhOMMERANIG Er TOCUITOMONIB «<5 ~<-- 6-. 5 2s cee eee e eee eens 1044 8-1 






MONeLt GanntreT: AID BE UOTHS THEE... 655s e5csccces ss ces esp ess 











South Carolina— 
potato shipments, car loads, 1917; 1918... ............ 00200804 1050 3 
strawberry— 
eae aACOR. PEGA. Sos sss 2 SS Oe 1026 3, 35 
Mermnrnin~ 8084 OTD oo. ssi sscts. See eee SSS 1028 6 
South Dakota— 
pirawnerry mninmonte 2916) = 22 ee 1028 6 





tractor farming (and in North Dakota), bulletin by Arnold P. 
Wereee ana to M Geren. . 2363552 ses cege So U4 3: 1-32 
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South— Bulletin No. Page. 
fig culture, bulletin by H. P. Gould 1-45 
strawberry— 

culture, extension of industry 4, 5-6, 23 
growing, bulletin by George M. Darrow 1026 1-40 

SSEMMRCHS CHRILNIEINT CONPORIIOUN 5505) 2 oeisn vise omc cy esse ccasiatiopea ies 1044 33-34 

Sprayers, use in cucumber spraying 1038 17 

Spraying, cucumbers, formulas and directions. .................-- 1038 13-17 

Sprays— 
euciniber, iormutias and directions. « .. ase: cicases ccie ces sie’s 1038 13-17 
Mee NEU ORIGOND 5-5 5% s)s.- oma ddies =o parakaeesieges Saciaee 1044 20 

Squashes— 

Calgnral directions; ANA Varieties .:<..2 2). 652058 +6 2 vos us o0nis 1044 “39 
1038 6 

Stacker, thrashing machine, care and repair 1036 11 

Stacking, hay, cost, with saving by baling from the field 1049 31 

Stock, feeds and condiments, formulas, use for horses........----- 1030 21 

Storage— F 
Ot, SOT IPA WCITIOR, TNGUROGS 2.55.5 oidocccisccccls acccececceae 1027 28-29 
corn, space required, shelled, shucked, and unshucked 1029 23, 27 
hay, directions 1049 34 

Bitww, uke ae roughare for HOMEG <2 25-6 <.2 <niestic ss ceeee sin cesece con 1030 

Strawberries— 
acreage 1909, by States, and value per acre 1028 
adaptation of varieties to climate, soil, etc 1043 

1026 
areas of successful production, maps..........-.-.-.-- eid aces 1027 
1028 
1027 
1028 
1028 
1026 
combinations with other fruits for jams, etc.............------- 1027 
1028 


1026 
companion crops, and intercropping in orchards. ..........---} 1027 
1028 28-30 
cultural practices, variations in different regions. ......-.....- 1028 5-6 
culture— 
East, bulletin by George M. Darrow. ......-- eheeekhasna’s 1028 
South Atlantic and Gulf Coast regions, bulletin by George 
M. Darrow 1026 
West, bulletin by George M. Darrow. .................-.- 1027 
: ; 26 
diseases and insects, control, precautions re 
1026 
MM RM al Sane rare c Die cscs nas 2 Kinin wait opcian Se pes dleieemateien ca 1027 
1028 
frost protection 1028 
growing— 
as truck crop 1028 
; er 26 
establishing plantation, directions...............-..------ { ie 
extension in various sections 1043 
in Southern States, locations and cultural dire’ ons... ... 1026 
1026 
soil selection and preparation in South. . . - 1027 
1028 
under irrigation, practices and suggestion 1027 
harvesting— 
and shipping in Western States 
i GouthAgantac atid Gul States’... <2. a. 5. se siciens sans 
industry, extent and importance. .......-- Peerage decs« ete 


1656—20——3 
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Strawberries—Continued. Farmers’ 
irrigation— Bulletin No. Page. 
Eastern States, overhead and surface 1028 32-33 
Bont Atlantic and Gul States. ............2...055.0000% 1026 29-30 
, ox 11-12, 
Western States : 20, 21 
mulching practices in— 
Eastern States, materials, etc 33-36 
DPUINNE SOUL ON Sine wise oe Jako oan Seeds bbeeleees. 1026 26-27 
picking— 
and pangung in astern Stated......-..0..0..0.6 00sec ee tee 1028 36-38 
and shipping in Southern States. ...............-.-.....- 1026 32-34 
planting— 
and training, methods in Eastern States...............-...- 1028 13-28 
and training methods in South 1026 14-23 
and training: time-‘and method..; .............-.:.26..206 1027 13-17 
production in West, factors limiting 1027 4-8 
: 27 2 
propagation oe ine 
1026 30-32 
renewing plantation 1027 : 
1028 
ripening season, extension, methods and varietie 1043 
‘‘running out” of varieties, discussion 1043 
sex, perfect and imperfect varieties 1043 
1028 
uses, canning, preserving, juices, etc..................--..-.- 1026 
varieties— 


eae oh oar et ee bt ss eee es 1028 


in South Atlantic and Gulf States........................ 1026 

in United States, bulletin by George M. Darrow 1043 
EERE eo ee So ents heey wae dd coawuee apse a 1027 

Strawberry— 

everbearing, introduction and value 1043 
flowers, perfect and imperfect 1028 
plantation, choosing for drainage, soil, etc. ..................- 1028 
1026 

plants, sources, number to acre, and setting directions 1027 
1028 

1026 

preserves, jam, and juice, directions and recipes 1027 
1028 

1026 

training, hill system and matted-row system 1027 
1028 


20-21, 


varieties— 
acreage and seasons of ripening 
RSPTNIE CO AMRCPOTISINOD Soo. sot cnc sacs eseceecdcessesis 
list, by States, with seasons and useS...............---... 
new, origin and testing 
Stubble— 
corn, infestation with European corn bore 
turning under, combination coulter and jointer 
Success strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and ert 10434 
tics , 


beets. See Beets, sugar. 
cane, by-products utilization . 
See also Cane, sugar. 
Summer fallow, methods, purposes, and results...................- 
Summers, T. H., and L. A. MoorHousg, bulletin on ‘‘ Saving man 
labor in sugar-beet fields”’ : 
Superb strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and — ‘ 16 = 


DNS creed et cw iil ind eins cows Ws vik pb wae Ae eon ein'S bee's oo oulod 21. 24. 35, 


Superior strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, reer 1043{ 13, 14, 18, 


GSCI hg foe ona ccna 4skchvewe extnseeeickvdex 20, 23, 38 
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Bulletin No. 


Supers, beehive, descriptions and management 


Swarming— 
bees— 
control methods......... Pee ah a airmen pie maisn es oreekctatas 
WGUMIOMION USCIS 26.2 ct eink Seenk os ¢cuecis ceases 
white ants, seasons and duration 
Sweet potatocs, cultiral directions. .. 2.2.2. c.sceek See eccccececteees 


MEO UNE DANOIRO LOU: 5 5. 5 5 acocseel ot ese cet leddeacec sens 
Tennessee— 
potato shipments, car loads, 1917, 1918 
straw berry— 
growing 
origin, distribution, ripening, and characteristics.......... 
shipments, 1914, 1915 
Termites. See Ants, white. 
Testing, strawberry varieties 
Texas— 


TS PLO Wain GUC WUSCAUION | 2 sos. 5 oso eictns ode cc eldcccenseorscs 


potato shipment, car loads, 1917, 1918 
straw berry— 


riya MC OICERs BUC. aes Saisie anes a copecw ss wsicie oie 


shipments, 1914, 1915 
Thistles, Russian, eradication in wheat fields. ...............----- 


Thompson strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and eet 1043! 


Ree MOT as nicl Se cine e a's rec eee ee Reena SUN e saecied s/o: 
Thrashing machines, care and repair, bulletin by Elmer Johnson. .. 


Timber, damage from white ants, and control 


Tobacco dust, use against cucumber beetle. ................--.--- 
Touuey, H. R., bulletin on “Laying out fields for tractor plowing”’. 
Tomatoes, cultural directions for city gardens, and standard varieties. 
Tools— 

YoqUircinents for City PALA ONs. «oa. <0 siss's ci cass Se es aeenaes 


WE CE COMIN: s2 ois soca cease dene CeO ceeeses | 


RENE ELUM Sikes ea te Sich tweets bavwam awe cas 
Tractor— 


farm, Tepairs per acre, and annual cost. ................+26.-. 


outfits— 
large, superseding by smaller outfits or horse plows, causes. . 
sizes suitable for farms of various sizes, studies 
plowing, laying out field, bulletin by H. R. Tolley.......... 
Tractors— 
effect of use on crop yields, studies 
gas, earliest use for farm work, capacity, demand, and value. .. 
NIN <cpw aos a Scotts see nlan eth ipeie eas scabies ss 
use in Dakotas, advantages and disadvantages, and conditions 
governing 
Tracy, S. M., bulletin on ‘‘Rhodes grass” 
Transportation, motor-truck, cooperative operation, bulletin by 
ie POE RNR Peds cis. 5 cise dit eww dase eae aia dis MET Dene gece MES 
Trap— 
nests, description and use 
plants, cucumber beetle 
Fae Corn, NOT, WOVE CODMPON. << 5255.2 cce cee sce secccswceaes es 


1039 a 


1039 
1039 
1037 
1044 


1030 6 
1050 3 


1028 8-46 
sali, ¥ige 
1043) 14,93, 35 


6 


1043 


1031 


1050 


8, 12, 13, 
16, 28, 29, 
30, 33, 35 
1028 6 
1047 15, 16 
5, 16, 
23, 35 
1-20 


1026 


{ 18, 
1036 


1038 
1045 
1044 


1044 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1034 


azf 13, 15-16, 
100,” 21-28 


1035 
1035 
1045 


1035 
1035 


1035 
1048 


1032 
1040 


1038 
1029 
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Farmers’ 


Bulletin No. Page. 
Trees, varieties, damage from termites and control................- 1037 3, 8, 15 
Truck— 
RSVNIRE LER WAPCEN AOR MDI 2 <5 <2 skies sions oe C i cea Sa's Se opie to's 1028 8 
route, motor, cooperative operation, bulletin by H. S. Yohe.... 032 1-24 
Trucks— 
motor, for Farmers’ Cooperative Association...............---.-- 1032 10-11 
thrashing ‘machine, care and repair...................50.6asee- 1036 12 
Turnips, cultural directions for small gardens..................---- 1044 25 
Tylenchus tritici, nematode causing eelworm disease of wheat......-- 104] 3 


Utah, strawberry shipments, 1914, 1915.....................-..--. 1028 6 


Vaseline, 1190 Os Chicken remedy. .....--......-.- 22222... .e eee ees 
Vegetables— 


garden for city home, bulletin by W. R. Beattie................ 
planting dates for different localities, table..................-- 





PACER ROMS RIDIN MOOS <2 = oo coos cies ows ese es accc ms cecicceseesc 
Vineyards, damage from white ants, and control...............--.. 1037 9,15 
Virginia— 
potato shipments, car loads, 1917, 1918........... Bom CARs oaths 1050 3 
straw berry— 
PM ENORN OL Done oe eter emesis bss sacs See a 1026{ 16 $3, 32 
NITE TOP UMIN ED crc iene haa 5 Sinn bc icig'o nis + Gals ba ee 1026 6 
wheat, eelworm disease outbreak. ..................--2---000-- 104] 3, 4-5 
Warfield strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteris- 1043! 4 14-17, 
Se ee ows eae stents eee edb cucselecels. \ : { 23, 36 
Washington— 
ure taranne vepion and practices..-..........-..--.--2...2..- 1047 3-24 
straw berry— 
St DONS 8 a ha dln eo eis 8 1027 8-25 
IE UND 00s Orcas lap sseov dens asus 1028 6 
Watermelons, injury by striped cucumber beetle............-.....- 1038 8 
BrRGRCEE MPO RM WHORU CTOWADD... 2-0 556 oa ps ase eccne sate weer sncs 1047 4 r 
Weeds— 
PODINOL 1 BUAWOCITY RIOWINE. «2222.5 cee ees sole wel ots 1028 28 
moma craveropcan Com DOTer, MISt.. 5... 256655. - 2 vice cscececee 1046, 5-7 
infestation by European corn borer.........-...--.---.-.----- 1046 6-7 
Weevil— 
rice, description, habits, and injury to corn..............--...- 10294 7 ae 
strawberry injury, and varieties least susceptible. ............-- 1043 22 
Weevils, corn, control 
Soares MRNIRUMCNROOND So ethnic bs side's ood o bids ee ose cceess 1029 31-35 
in Gulf States, bulletin by E. A. Back...................-....- 1029 1-36 
Weigher, thrashing machine, care and repair.................-.---- 1036 12 
West, strawberry culture, bulletin by George M. Darrow..........-. 1027 1-29 
Wheat— 
a RUC NODE. 525.0. asee cue esises Oeiae sheds oie ke oe 1030 12 
eelworm disease and control, bulletin by Luther P. Byars...... 1041 1-10 
galls caused by eelworm disease, similarity to other diseases..... 1041 5-7 
seed, treatment for eelworms, brine method.................-- 1041 8-10 
seeding in dry farming, directions........................----- 1047 20-22 
yields, increase— 
in dry-farming districts, bulletin by Byron Hunter...-....- 1047 1-24 
SEE NTCRIN BURIED MONMIOINT oo io. olen ao Sent ss wala e 1047 4-5 
‘*White ants,’ pests in United States and methods of preventing 
their damage, bulletin by T. E. Snyder........................ 1037 1-16 


See also Ants, white. 
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Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. Page. 
“White buds,’’ strawberry disease, description and occurrence 1026 13 
WituraMs, J. O., and G. A. Bett, bulletin on ‘‘ Feeding horses”.... 1030 1-24 
Williams strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and characteris- 1043 { 5, 15, 16, 


C8... Pee pe Cae eg cis oe os wine cuisines wierseaauas aes 18, 23, 36 
Wilson strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and et 
tics 
Wilt, bacterial, of cucurbits spread by cucumber beetle 
Window boxes, early plants, starting 
Wintering, bees, feeding and protection 
Wisconsin, strawberry shipments, 1914, 1915 


Woodwork, damage from ants, and control 
Woolverton strawberry, origin, distribution, ripening, and charac- 

RUM UNIT tae ct OE ie nS cnr ee Sees ania < Weeisos aks we sie < 1043 13, 23, 36 
Worker-bees, maintaining supply for honey flow 1039 14-20 
Wyoming, strawberry culture, varieties, etc 8-25 


YeRKES, ARNOLD P., and L. M. Cuurcu, bulletin on ‘“‘The farm 

tractor in the Dakotas” 3: 1-32 
Yoorer, P.A., bulletin on ‘‘Growing sugar cane for sirup”’ : 1-35 
Yous, H. S., bulletin on ‘‘Operating a cooperative motor truck 

MOWUS) eh eceecgescsaee cee sere sts ere ee ere oo eee 1032 1-24 


Zinc arsenate, use against cucumber beetle 15 
Zones, planting, guide for vegetable growers..............--.------ 15-19 
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